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PREFACE 

U'hi; purpose of this book is to fiupply the be-l 
Bgiiinei- in Philosophy with a kind of studeiit'gj 
I guide to the pi-oblems of the stieiite and thi 
I solutions which have been proposed. Historj 

iulmrdinated to t:xpusition, but it has piovuct'J 
I natural to observe a chronological order witJiiiiJ 
I the divisions of the subject-matter, inasmuch t 
I thu succession of schools coi'responds to the stages 
I iu the evolution of thought. 

Necessarily, nuich has been mentioned 
nketch of less than 128 pages which might have 
I been developed in separate treatises; but the writer 
I hopes that nothing has lieen omitted which j 
I essential to the design of providing nn Intnxhio 
I tion to Philosophy in as brief a compass and ii 
1 accurate a form as are compatible with cleaniesa, 
thoroughness, and that faithfulness to 
which is the last and best lesson of the philo- 
sophers. 

A. y. K. 
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PART I 

'PHILOSOPHY ASU ITS BRANCHES 
CHAPTER I 



91 prevalent idea tliat Pltiloaophy is a subject 
aaihle ouiy to certain iiitellecta, or that it is a utiidy 
ipted to the pursuit uf a, few UTipra4^cal men wbu hnve 
thing better to ilo than to worry their headB about the 
htion of problems beloii|png rather to heaven than to 
; that it deals with the pule ghosta of conceptions 
I domain is abstract tliought, but which have no 
nppli[.'HttoD to real life. This ia a mistake. 

\v\\a\ places man on a footins- of aaperiorjU' over the 

animal is lits thinking, reasoDiitg' power. The animal 

sees, hears, and even remembers, but it mokes use of 

these (acuities only for its immediate necessity. Man, 

however, sees the variona phenomena of life and nature, 

forms coiiceptioua and ideas, and then triee to reasou and 

to liiid out the relation existing between these various 

taints and phenomena, to conceive tlie whole, and thus gain 

■A clear imderstandiiig of things. Wheu man acts In tliis 

way, we say be phihmphieeii. Whiit Jo we when we 

philosophize? We i/ii»fc about a certain object, concrete 

' -n abstract, find endeavour to reply to the fallowing 

taBneetioiis : 

^f - (I) What is that particulai' object upon which ou» mind 

(T) M'lutt is the origin of tliis object or idea? 

(3) 111 what relation does it stand to other objects u 
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Id other words, we reflect upon the essence or nature, 
the origin and relation of thin^ and ideas. Every man 
does this at some time or other, and therefore e^ery 
normal thinking man who lias not absolutely become a 
prey to sensuous pleasure and engroBsed in materialistic 
eujoyment, philosophizes to a certain extent and is more 
or less a philosopher. The uormal thinking man, how- 
ever, who occasionally considers and refiects, investigates 
or doubts, and is convinced of and holds certain views of 
his own about things, is not }^t iu the strict SBnae what 
we understand by philosopher, just as he who in daily 
life mends the broken pane or repairs the lock that is ont 
of order is not yet a g-lazier or a locksmith, llie pro- 
fessional glazier or lodcsmith is he wlio makes tlie work 
his sole and special pursuit in life, and who has not only 
had a proper training, but, as the result of constant 
practice, has become elicieiit and competent in his work. 
He knows the exact method and process hy wliich to 
arrive with less labour at a more satisfactory result than 
the unskilled man. The professional philosopher is he 
who has made it the Epecial aim of his life to study, to 
inquire into, and to reason upon the nature of thingn. 
Hit instruments are thoughts. Through practice he 
octjnires a certain capacity to perceive things more 
rapidly. And just as the various artisans usually are, 
or at least ought to be, acquMntod with the details of 
their work, and with the latest discoveries and inventions 
relating to them, the professional philosopher must know 
all that others preceding him have thought and said with 
regard to the questions that occupy his mind. But why 
should we phifosophize ? What do we gain by it? Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it was astonishment that first made 
man ^ilosophize. Harrounded by the universe iu its 
varying manifestations, face to face with life and its 
vicissitudes, man is seized with a feeling of wonder, and 
he begins to ask the why, the wherefore, and the whither. 
The universe, with all that it cont^ns, is a riddle to him, 
The attertipl to solve this riddle is Philosophy. There is 
first the interested aim of utility that prompts him. Thus 
it is stated that the science of geometry originated among 
tie Egjptiaa^ in the necessity that arose of defining tlia 
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boundaries of inilividim] property aller the yearly ii 
datiotiB of the Nile. The iiomodii; Choldeaiis studied, f 
astronomy in order to be able to guide their herds. 
tries to Bolve the riddle.8 of lite bo as to he able to know \ 
how to act and guard his interests^ be they temporal ( 
spiritual. The humau miud seeks to obtain a clear, , 
consistent, and true insight into the world and life by ■ 
solving their riddles. 'Fhe problenis are various and ' 
manifold. From the earth which we tread to the star- 
studded vault above, what an immensity of objects for 
the humau intellect to deal with ! — wliat a vast de^rt of 
ignorance! — where the human mind is daily endeavouring 
to discover a new oasin and to make a atep forward to 
penetrate into the aecreta of nature and divulge them 
for the benefit of humanity. But gradually, by trying 
to escape ignorance, there arises the desire to kiutw. 
We wish to know for the sake of knowledge, iude- 
gendently of practical use. Man has by nature a desire 
to know. This desire, deeply rooted in his breast, 
is indestructible. It is thlH strenoous impulse, which 
becomes stronger with the growth of reason, and which 
seeks to know the high and fundamental truths of life 
and existence, the reason and connection of things, 
thttt causes man to phlliisopiiize. He becomes conscious 
) ignorance, he doubts, he forms conceptions and 
SB, aud becomes convinced of their truth. The truth 
. has thus gained in not coiilined to the dead kingdom 
J abstract speculation : it ultimately applies to real, 
1 life. Philosophy, therefore, is the yearning 
iviug after knowledge of the hidden causes of 
J wi^ the view to the establishment of perfect 
luy between our ideas aiid our actions, to establish 
sistency between what we do aitd what we Ihaik. 
> escape ignorance, to Rnd truth, to expose error that J 
"•ers itself with the flimsy veil of seemmg truth, i 
. in life. 

The origin and history of the term " philosophy " illus-9 
Aceonling to the Greek historian Herodotus,! 
id to Solot! : " 1 liave heard that thuu hi ' 
many countries phitosopHiwi^" — wi»a.'d 
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term "philosophy" as desiffnatiuf^ the striving after 
cnlture. In any CAse, the word owes its orifjin to aii 
admission of ignorance and aji eager desire for kiiowledffe- 
Pythagoras (but it ifl more correct to attribute the saying- 
to Socrates) said : " Wisdom belongs to God alone, man 
call only nMve to know ; he ean be a lover of wisdom, he 
can yearn for knowledge and search for truth," which 
fitateof mind is clearly defined by the words "philosophy" 
and "philosopher," ijiaoi {philoa) being the Greek for 
" lover," and crni^ia (iiophia) for " wisdom." A xopkos, or 
wise man, on the other hand, was one who distinguishefl 
himself in some art or craft. Originally the term wtts 
applied to one jmsRessing either a physical or a mental 
aocomplishment-~to a musician or a cook, navigator Or 
carpenter ; but gradually it came to be applied only to 
one poaxessing mental superiority. Socrates thus modeatly 
called himself a philosopher (or wisdom4over) in dis- 
tinction to the sophists (or wisdum-mongerR), who, like 
commercial hawkers, travelled about the coimtry and 
dealt in all sorts of knowledge which they sofd for 
money, and which the buyers also intended nir practical 
use only. 

Philosophy, then, deals with all possible problems ; in 
a word, with the universe. We divide these problems, 
however, into three classes, according to the form and 
subject-matter of the investigation ; — 

(1) The problem of unity or of the fundaineiital principle, 
the omnipotent, omnicreative force that animates the 
universe. This part is called Metaphysics. 

(2) The problem ofplnrality, or the manifold manifesta- 
tions of the world. This is Natural Philosophy. 

(3) The problem of the individual creatures of which 
man is to us the most important.' 

Psychology, or the knowledge of the mental life of man, 
deals again (1) with the method of how to think and how 
to arrive at a true conclusion by means of thought : this 
part is called Logic, and its object is to develope the idea of 

' Anthropology deals wiih (lie 

-' iiion, ihe lile of Ibc body -- 

■ledge of Ihe form ' " 
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the True ; (2) with the sentiment : this is called JSsthetics ; 
it developes the idea of the BeauH/tU; (3) with the 
desire : this is the domain of Ethics : it turns upon the 
idea of the Good. 

^'The Psychology of cognition," says Professor Sully,* 
^^ forms the basis of the regulative Science of Logic, which 
aims at giving us rules by which we may know that we 
are thinking or reasoning correctly. The Psychology of 
the feelings underlies iBsthetics as the regulative science 
which seeks to determine the true objective standard of 
what is beautiful and worthy of admiration." 

The conduct of man for the attainment of the good is 
regulated by duty. Duty presupposes law. Law is 
either that of nature or dictatea by human reason. Hence 
we have a Philosophy of Law. The problems which turn 
upon the relations of the individuals to each other form 
another philosophical discipline called Sociology, which 
includes also the Philosophy of History. 

Thus we have the following disciplines of Philosophy : — 



(1) Metaphysics. 
(! - - - 



[2) Philosophy of Nature. 
f3) Psychology. 
US Jjo^c. 
[6) iEsthetics. 

(6) Ethics. 

(7) Philosophy of Law. 

(8) Sociology and Philosophy of History. 

» "The Human Mind," p. 12. 
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{ 1. The universe with all its manifeatationB cnii be regarded 
Ktentifically from two points of view. From one point of 
view we investigate tae fonns in which the universe 
appears to titt, i.e. to our senses, leaving aside tlie un- 
toiown and unknowable causes ; from the second point of 
view we consider the very essence of the phen 
independently of how they affect our geuses. T 
view is the object of the poaitivi 
that of Metaphysics, 

Each science employs certain c 
and instruments. It does not, however, question the 
valne of these instruments and utensils which it finds 
ready for its purpose. They are there, and the fact is 
sufficient. These conceptions are space, time, quantity, 
quality, cause, effect, motion, power, matter, form, etc. — 
conceptions applied to things in existence. For all the 
sciences the cause of a fact is nothinv else than another 
^t, the cause of a movement is another movement ; the 
cause of a sound, for instance, is the movement of the lur 
^it is nothine but another state or condition. Thus the 
scientists, each in his own branch, investigate the various 
manifeetationa, the forma and changes of matter, as they 
perceive them, without inquiring inhnt matter is or even 
Khtf it is. All they wish to know is theAoto. Their sphere 
of knowledge is limited by the boundary-lines of the 
Unite, by facts based on experience. The human spirit, 
however, in its inqnisitiveness, is not satisfied with this 
knowledge. The fleeting manifestations which form 
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material, real life cannot exist by themeelves ; there muat 
be something permnuent anil eternal, somohidden ener^, 
something iimilar to our own will when we act or move 
oar body, something' Infinite, EvertsBtiiig, and Absolute, 
which is the cause of all reality, and which the language 
of religion calls God. There should, therefore, he a 
ecience which talies as the object of ita 
tfaeee very conceptions, of which other 
themselves, but which they have become accustomed to 
coDMiler as needing no explanation. This science is Meta- 
physics. It does not deal with the laws and facts of the 
material world as revealed to our senses, hut it discnsaea 
the very testimony of the seusee, dealing with the essence 
of things, searching for ultimate reasons. It does not 1 
MXJept facts on the guarantee of common sense alone, but J 
ftsks for the something nnknonii upon which other 
sciences eatablish themselves uocmestiDningly. Not con- 
tent with a knowledge of things which, perhaps, appear to 
us differently from what they are in reality, MetaphyBiua 
wishes to know wliat is behind or beymid the natural 
phenomena. 

We may say that it endeavours to grasp the blddeu 

r'ogs thut move the world, that It longs to cuter into 
mysteries of the great " Unknown, ' and thus to 
toDch tlie beating pulse of the universe. 

The same craving and yearning to grasp the Unknown 
and Mysterious which in uncoltured and simple minds 
reeult in superstitious tioUefe lead the pnilosopher 
to metaphysical speculation. Metaphysics thus ioquirea 
iuto the last or lirst cause, aud is the science of the ReallrJ 
Bxiflteiit. It is thai part of Philosophy which occupies™ 
itself with the most general questions of pbilos ' ' ' 
research. 

( 2. Whether Metaphysics will ever attain its ai , . 
'whether it will remain b beggar on the threshold < 
the Hall of the great Unknown, oidy speculating oi 
nature of its contents, for ever lighting and stnig 
with the altinmto difficulties of the many riddles o 
I'niverse, ere questions to wbi<^h we do not jirenume to 1 
jer. Whether human reason will ever W \ 
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whether Metaphysics is aimiug- at the imposBible, are 
points which have beeu find stiti are tnsking the scientiKc 
and philoBophiu world. It has been said that Metaph}rmcB 
and the high order of poetry meet aTid mingle, that "the 
metaphyaiciaQ is a, poet who has lost his vocation, because 
he ie searching for something above facts." 

Voltaire said that " Metapnysics constitute the romance 
of the mind and are more entertaining than geometry, 
where we have to nndei^ the perpetual trouble of 
calculatiug tind measnriiig, whilst in metaphysics we dieam 
pleasantly." 

Mr. Buckle, in his " Civilization in England," saye : 
" The metaphysical method consists in each observer 
studying the operations of his own mind. It is a method 
by which no discovery has ever yet been made hi any 
branch of knowledge." 

And Lndwig Buechner, the famons author of " Force 
and Matter," declares in one of his last works, "Am 
Sterbelager dea JahrhiindertB " ("At theDesthhed of the 
Century "), that whilst Psychologv, Logic, JEstheKca, 
Ethics, Philosophy of Law, and History of Philosophy 
have a raisoH aftrn, and ought to be studied by the 
human mind. Metaphysics, as the imjMssible science of 
that which is beyond Nature and beyond our sensM, must 
now definitely be relegatCTi to the lumber-room of useless 
objects. 

S 3. The term Metaphysics — jjfTu ™ ^vaiKa (mela ta 
physiea) — arose much later than the problems with which 
it Dccnmes itself. The problems had already been treated 
by the Ionian philosophers and by Plato, who calls their 
study Dialectics. Metaphysics deals with that which is 
beyond or behind nature. The term itself is due to a 
simple literary^ accident. Originally it was not applied 
with this intention. Tiie friends and followers of Aristotle ' 
grouped his investigations concerning the questions about 
the essence of things, which bore the title of "First 
Philosophy," and placed them uJIht that part which he 
had called Physics, and therefore styled it "Metaphysics," 
i.e. after Physics. In the old Greek philosophy the line 
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ilaphyRJCBl dtdI 



iblems 



Fbf demarcation between physical ai 

■was not rigorously drawo. Pliysics 

TpiYiperly what we now underataiiii by Metaphysics. Since 
then :t has been variously defined. Wolff, the Gennan 
[ihiloiHinher, styled it " Ontology," the Science of Being, 
or the Science of the Really Existent, in coiitradiBtinction 
to tlie PheuoTneiial or that wliich i8 only perceived by 
. Kduard v. Hartmann treated metaphyMcal 

L,yrobleniE under the name of the " Unconscious." 

■ Kant thought that our human reason is so tra^cally 
V«)nstru(!ted thut whilst it sees itaelf forcibly attracted 
litowards queationa beyond that which is revealed by the 

-—, it IB utterly incapable of solving them. He there- 

. . n his " Critique of Pure Reason," demanded tliat 

■ befoTV entering upon metaphysical problems, a preliminary 
■'research of our hnman understanding and power should 
I V made (His system is called Criticism.) ~ 

ill England, the country of ciimmon suiise, metapliyiica. 
■■peculations were with few exceptions (Berkeley prin^ 

■ pally) nut tbvoured, 

■ In a Biib8ei[iiertt chapter I shall deal with the varioin 
■netaphyiiical problems and the schwilR that endcavoii 

*» solve them. 
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5 1. Toe objects of human i-esearr.L are either '' nature " iii 
ita iiarrower sense, i.e. the srstem of things visible to us 
whioli ia comprehended in the word arorld, or "miiid/' 
i.e. the power which is capable of perceiving, kiiowiDg, 
aud reflecting' upon that very world. Things revealed to 
us by our senses attract our attention in preference to 
abstract conceptions which are only the result of more 
mature reflection, when the mind is already capable of 
tnmiDK into and reflecting upon itself. The child 
remenit>ers first the names of things that are distiu^shed 
by their colour, heaviness, sound, etc. — in a word, tliose 
that appeal to the senses. Nations in their early state 
of culture are children in their ideas. The growth of 
national thought proceeds on the same lines as the mental 
development of any individual human being. Language 
illustrates this. Language is the expression of sensuous 
perceptions. It gives names aud assigns defiuitions to 
what IS revealed to us by our senses or conceived by our 
powers of reflection ond underataiidlug. Now, the science 
of language has proved that the names for concrete objects, 
of ivhose existence we became aware through our senses, 
have been formed much earlier than the words by which 
we define the acts of seeing, hearing, etc., themselves. 
The earliest philosophical researches turned therefore to- 
wards visible matter, i.e. the aggrc^tiou of things called 
the world. Their chief problems were : What is uU that 
vast crowd of appearances which wo perceive, all the 
natural phennmuna that so often cliaiige and assume so 
raanj' new changes? What is the substance, element, or 
10 
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matter that constitutes their baaia and remains conetant 
under all the^e various cbnnKee? These questions form 



the Bnbject-matter of the pbirosophy of nature, as distin- 
fuiBhed from the pbitosophy of mind. 
§ 2. Plato bas laid down his ideas on the subject i 



B physi' 

II of ) 



sting ^M 



1 treatise entitled "Timiens." Plato clearly slated the 
B metaphysical ; 
I distinct from 
that of bfiiig. Aristotle's conception of nature and his 
Philosophy of Natnre is contained chiefly in his work Ti 
•tptrini (" Physics "). In modern times, however, this part 
of Philosophy has been termed CosmoIoKy, and Phyeicft 
fbriDB a part of it. 'ITie human mind hefore reflecting 
upon itself turned its eaze, during the first stage of "~ 
development and growth, to the outer world, i.e. to nati 
and its investigation. Nature is a unity manifesting itself 
ill a. plurality of forms, and from the very beginning of 
its existence the human race has tried to discover the 
permanent law underlying the continual change. To 
recognise the fandamental element that lies hidden under 
the phenomena is the aim and purport of the Philosophy 
of Nature. TTie earliest philosophers of Greece— Thales, 
Aaaximander and Anaxtmenes, turned their attention to 
these questions. Some of them maintained that the basis 
of all the phenomenal changes is water ; others thoi^ht 
it wag air. The earliest Greek philosophers are thererare 
called Natural Philosophers, i.e. they reflected upon 
matt^ as disguised or as revealed to our senses. Tbey 
were the first to start the journey upon the thorny road 
to truth, and naturally proceeded slowly and hesitatingly, 
endeavouring to explain the plurality of the phenomena, 
to rise above the vulgar errors of the senses, and to con- 
ceive the world as a unitv. Whilst, however, the Mela- 
physics of the Ionian philosophers sprtugs from Physics, 
tliat of the Pythagoreans is grafted on Mathematics. The 
former were interested in matter and its eternal move- 
j the latter were impressed by the order which 
prevBila in the world, by the unity, proportion, tind l 
tuirraony in its contrasts, the mathcniatiual relationfM 
underlying nil things. Bverytliing iji geometry, *' 
_ ft^Uouomy, and in music is ultimately Teu.uue^\n >a; ^ 
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Number is the inaenaost essence and the prindple of the 
world : tilings are eeiisible uumbers. ^^liilst a number 
is the essence of things, unili/ is tbe essence of number.' 
In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism held full sway, 
the stndf of nature was neglected. Faith, absolnte, blind 
&itb, the reflection of the spirit upon itself and commniiiini 
with the absolute, were the predominant features, and 
there was no room for natural studies and the fleetjng 
earthly questions of an ephemeral existence. Nay, a sort 
of contempt arose for such studies, which consequently 
became very rare. With Protestantisni tbe spirit of 
freedom arose, llie discovery of new countries aided it 
greatly. Tlie study of ancient Philosophy was revived, 
and Galileo, Kepler, Bruno, and others turned their minds 
to the study of the universe, or Kosmos, which resulted 
in great discoveries. The planet upon which we live waa 
found to be nothing but "a little speck revolving round 
one of the many snns that are scattered in space like 
so many sand-grains in the desert" Natural science, 
however, was still intermingled and interwoven with 
Philosophy of Nature. Even the philosophers Descartes 
and W^fF made no distinction between the two. Neither 
did Newton draw any line of demarcation. Only with 
the celebrated book "Systeme de la Nature" (1770: 
pufalished under the name of Mirabaud, but the real 
author of which was Baron Holbacb), and especially with 
Ka4it and Schelling, the distinction between Philosophy of 
Nature and Natural Philosophy became manifest. Since 
then natural science bos gone its own way, making gigantic 
strides, while the Philosophy of Nature is, strictly speaking, 
limited to metaphysicul questions or to tlie investigations 
of the cBusea whose efiects are the discoveries of uatur^ 
science. ThiiB the Philosophy of Nature examines the 
conceptions such as Jbrce, atergi/, matter, motion, life, 
etc., which form the subject-matter of natural science. 

I It is allogelher unhislorical to allribule the Pythagorean 
doctrines IQ Pyihagoras, who lived in the bi»th cewury B. C Aalkras 
we know ot his lite, he founded a kind of religion or broiberhood, 
and was a man of grand ethical and polilical efBiicncy. Neither 
Aristotle nor Plato tficaks of tbe teachings of Pythagoras, but of the 
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{ 1. Ahonq the themes that awaken the interest of man I 

and apDii nhkh he directs his inquiries atid exercises hifl 

I powers of thought, are, as we have eeea iu the first 

I uiBtfutce, the universe, or, in a narrower seuae, the world, 

' and the ever-chaugine, ever-varying phenomena of nature, 

multitiidinuug in their aspects, bafflini^ iu their enigmas, 

and dazzling in their glory and splendour. The deeire to 

undetBtand nature and so conquer and subdue it on the 

oae hand, and the vxinder at that which most impresses 

' the senses on the other, are the first stimulators to philo- 

aophic thought. The dawn of philosophy has therefore 

i been Natural Philosophy. It is characterised hy its 

tendency to unravel tlie mysteries uf the world. Next to 

the surrounding material world, liowever, that which 

intareats man must is himself. 

Sdeoce ban proved that our earth is nothing hut a 
' small planet revolving in houndtess space ; hut in remote 
antiquity as well as in modern times man considered him- 
self as the chief creature in the universe. However 
flFmly convince<I he may ho that the star-lit vanopy above 
him ha* not been created for his personal use, or that 
other planets besides the earth are also inhabited, he 
" "r ueases to consider himself superior to everything 
in the world. "Vhe reason is that with his mental 
I development he gradually becomes conscious of his ex- 
I Irtence, of his knowledge or want of it, of his feelings, 
' ■ Jid thoughts, and of his power I 
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He IE urged by some impiilse to knitw ; he meditates 
and tries to suggest a meaning to what baffles hia tinder- 
standing, and all the while }ie begins to wouder at 
himeelf, at the very power that he has to move and to 
talk, to wUl and to wish, to feel and to desire. It ie said 
that Socrates brought down philosophy from heaven to 
earth, i.e. to man.' In other worda, thought, at the 
initiative of this great Greek thinker, was directed to 
things human, to l£e study of man himself in preference , 
to the study of the anrrounding material world. yiiSiBi 
Ofaurov {" know thyself") is said to have been uttered by 
him (although, us a matter of faut, Thales had already 
uttered it before him). And, ever since, the questions 
which the melancholy youth in Heine's poems is sup- 
posed to ask in the sLence of the night, standing before 
the wide waste of the ocean : 



Was ist dtr Mensch, 
Woher isl erkommen. 



J 



("What is man ?wh 

he go ? ") have puzzled the thinkers of all ages, when the 
human roco was still in its crude state, in the beginning 
of inteUectual development, at the height of menbu 
culture and civilization. "Many are the wonders," says 
the Greek dramatist Sophocles, "but there is no greater 

> Man consists ot body and soul or mind. The sLudy of man is 
Iherdbre Ihai of the soul and Ihal of Ibe body. By Ihe term 
" Anlbnipology " we designate all studies relating to man. mind or 
body, man as an individual □[ its a species, and in his relalions to 
olhw mammalia. 

The terra "Anthropology" is of Grceli orijpn, composed of 
Bii*^i»t [anlAn/fos = man) and of W»« ("V" = discourse or 
soence), i.e. science of man. Thos " Anthropology " occupies 
itself with everything relaiing to man, treating of his ori^n, 
development, and of his dlRusion over the globe. The iiueations 
exclnaively dealing with man's body give ri— ■" — '■ ""■ — 
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■ than man." Tliese questions. What 
I What is hie place in nature ? and What is his relation to 

se of thinga— ([ucHtioni whicli, as ProfeaeOT 
I Hnxley said, underlie all others, and are more deeply 
intereBting tbaii any others — have busied all " ""■ 

Haupler in Hieroglyphenmiilzen, 
HSupter im Turban und schwanen Bare 
PoTttckpn Haapter. 
Und lausend andere arme 
Schwitiende Menschenliaupler.' 

f lliey have replied to tlieni accordingto thespirit of the time. 
$ 2. llie questions relating- to man's soul or "mind" 
form the science called " Psychology." It is called Pay- 
chology from ^tJ^^ (iP^JfcAe = soul) aud hgo», and treats oF 
mental and moral man as distinguished from physical man. 
Whether the soul or mind is something apart from and 
independent of the body, or whether the thinking, 
reasoning faculty which dtstint^iehos man from brute — 
and which becomes more and more developed and dif- 
ferentiated with the growth aud advance of^ the human 
race from the crude to the civilised state — is depeiideut 
upon the bodily or physical condition of man, is not for us 
to diacuBS here. 'Hiese questions do not tall within the 
scope of a popular treatise. We shall merely observe 
that the connection between what is called physical anj^ 
that whieh is called psychical, between the visible oi^dI 
of the human body and those that seem hidden, b" 
become in recent times a subject of great interest, and h 
~ I led to many important scientific results. One 
louly mention such names as Huxley, Buechner, etc. 
[ la this treatise, wliich is written from a mi 
^historical and objective point of view. I bavii to r 
I from pronouncing upon sucli questions as tu whetliflj 
I the phyiiical and mental form a unity or a dualia. 
whettior reason is an acquired or an innate lacultyS 

^ Hfods iQ hteroglyphical nighlcaps. 
Heads in lurbana andswanhy bontieu, 
Heaila In wigs, 
And u tbousiiiid other poor and perspiring heads 



to 
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whether, as Professor Huxley says, "the mental develop- 
Dieat of humanity is similar to the metamorphosis of the 
caterpillar into the butt«rf)y, periodically casting off its 
Bkio, and the huinau miiid iii its grandeat manifestutiona 
is the prodaut of nature's for(«a and composed of the same 
rastBrialsas the sun and the planets"; or whether thought 
proceeds from the soul, which ia " a divine spark irom 
above." Whether, "when we have shuffleo off this 
mortal coil," tlie soul irill return to some unknown 
spiritual home, as the theologian m^ntains : "the body 
will returu to the earth and the spirit to God," or whether 
thought will vanish with matter, both standing in in- 
separable connection, and nMn disappear like a plant, are 
questions which we can only mention but not discuss. 

Thought may he the outcome of the '' soul " or simply 
A phyncat ^ulty, a function of the brun which is more 
finely organised in man than in other mammalia. The 
important point for ns is that the brain is in any case the 
organ of thniight which vanishes from us with matter, and 
that the " lawyer's guiddits and quillets, cases, tenurei, 
and tricks " are vanished from the skull which Hamlet 
takes up in the churchyard. 

As long as thought exists in its connection with the 
body, as long as the brain continues ite functions, we 
know and think, will, wish, feel, and are conscious of 
doing so. 

"To study the process and manner by which we arrive 
at this consciousness, and tn investigate the essence of 
that very power of doing so, i.p. our power of cognition 
and consciousness as well as the limits and validity of 
human reason, the complex functions by which we are 
able to conceive, to judge, or to imagine is the aim of 
Psychology ■" 

PBychology therefore deals with the operations of the 

"Its main concern," says Professor Sully, in "'The 
Human Mind," " is to give an account of the phenomena 
of the developed consciousness as it manifests itself in 
man. Such a scientilic account will include a proper 
arrangement or classification of the various distiuguistiable 
&ctors that enter into our mental life, and also an 
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FevplanatioH of their nripiu and ilevelojinient. 'Die aint 
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Eof Psycholofty is thns not i 
plieiiomena, but to trace bauk their genesis and history." 



It treats of 






II powers of attention a 
mttt penieption, memory or the power of retention, 

■ recognition, volition, of freedom of the will or voluntary 

■ movement as well as of imaginBtion and illusions, of 
I'feelingB and emotions, pleasure and paJa, smell and taate. 
J Psychology inquires into the operations of the mind 
B-with a view to discover its laws and the processes by 
T'Which they produce these plienomena, an well s» into its 

■ very nature, essence, or Eubstance, its immutability and 
spiritoality, and its cnntiection with and depeiideuce upon 
tne other bodily organs, and the mutual action aitd 

l:reaction eidBting between them. 

" Just as the anatomist," says Professor Huxlejj 
" rSBOlves limbs into tissues, and tissues into cells, the 
■"jNyeliologiBt directs meiitalphenomena into elementary 
■iMfttes of couBuiousness." Tab physiologist inquires into 
Elbe way in which the so-called " functions " of the body 
■ve performed, the psychologist studies the "feculties 
I of the mind. Whilst the pliy^cal sciences that hare to 
I do with Uie outer material world investigate by means of 
BB, Psychology observes and investigates by means 
I of a particular power called " inner sense. 
1 in ft word, Psycliology treats of mental life, intellectual 
Inr affective, of consciousness in all its aspects. Tlie 

■ phenomena and facts which form tlie materials with which 
■'Psychology deals are derived either from conpcioasuess or 
I perception. 

I $S. What we think, know, or feel is eitlier the result nf 
I' innate Ddgiiition or a reflex of what we have received from 
■without oy the medium of the sei«ses. We direct our 
I attention to wliat in going on in ns when we do a certain 
I thing, when we think or l«el. But we study mental 
l~|ihfnomena not only rii ourselve« Imt also around us, as 
f thej> manifest themselves externally in others. We study 
actions, an<l speech nf others, nnd arrirt 
» to what is going on in them, by sayiif 
e ourselves act in such a way it is ttvut '' ' 
it w feel 
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"There are two dietiact ways of mve«ti|i;atiug the 
pheiioineua of miud," says Professor Sully. "In the first 
place, I may reflect on my own mental proceiees at the time 
of their oc^Mirrence or immediately after their occorrence. 
In this fray, for example, I can note a succession of 
thouffhts, or a eolourinc or hiasaing of the thoughts by 
a feeling of anger. This way of approaching mentt^ 
processes is known aB the direct or internal mode of 
observation, or as iiitroepectiou (from iiitro, inwards, and 
epietre or specere, to look). Id the second place, I may 
stady a mental procese in another mind so far as this 
clearly betrays itaelf in outward manifestation. Thus in 
lietennig to a person's talk I can note the connections 
which his mind forms between certain ideas, in watching 
his actions 1 am able to study the play of his motives. 
This is called the indirect or external way of investigating 
mind, because we are here getting at mental fftuts in- 
directly through the medium of certain eKternal mani- 
festations perceived by the sensed, as the audible word or 
tiry, the visible movement or change of colour " (" The 
Teacher's Handbook of Psychology, ' p. 17). 

J 4. The study of Psychology is older than its name, which 
is used for the first time towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. But we have mentioned the Socratic maKim 

(possibly due to Thales) of yvaSi o-fauriiB — know thyself. 
Aristotle wrote a work entitled irtpi ij^uj^^t,' or "On the 
Soul," where he discusses the faculties of the mental part 
of man, which for him are identical with soul and life. 

ITie French philosopher Rene Descartes (1696 — 1660) 
gave to Psychology a new direction. In reply to the 
question, "How do I know that 1 exist?" Descartes 
replied in his famous utterance, " Cogilo, ergo mm :" "I 
kitow that I think and that I am conscious of thinking, 
therefore I know that I eiist" 

The sources from which the mind derives its knowledge 
are, as it has already been pointed out, twofold — inlnition 
and rxjiKrience. John Locke (1633—1704), the English 
philosopher, in his " Essay concenmig Human Under- 
standing" (1690), treated the question of innate ideas 

■ In tb«e bodi«. 
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(of inner and outer perception). According to him the 
human mind is a sheet of white paper upon which 
experiences, entering through the gates of tne senses, 
leave their impressions. In this way we gather our 
knowledge hy sensation and reflection. In the last 
century, under the influence of the positive doctrines, a new 
tendency arose to separate Psychology from Philosophy, 
and establish it as a pure science on the same lines as 
Physiology, since it has nothing whatever to do with 
metaphysical problems. 

[Psychology, treating of the operations of the mind, 
1, therefore, after its general investigations, endeavour 
to discover and establish the laws and rules which guide 
thought. It will treat of the methods how to think, and 
how to arrive at a true conclusion by means of thought. 
It thus gives rise to a separate branch of Philosophy which 
we call Logic] 



play the gentleman and to improve his neglected educa- 
tion, is surprised wheu the profeseor of larjguaftn whom 
he has engaged informs him that language in either prose 
or poetry, aiid tliat everythiii)( that Is tint poetr}' is 
iieceesarily prose. " And what am 1 speaking ? " asks 
the astonished Iranrgeoia. 

" You are speakiug prose," replies the proleasor. 

" So 1 have been speaking prose alt my life," says 
M. Jourdain, '' without my knowing it," aod in his 
delight he hastens to Inform his wife and houBehold of the 
new discovery. Many a man, frightened at the mere 
mentiou of L^c or at the Boggestion of Btudying a book 
on the subjei^ would be as surprised as M. Jourdain, 
were he informed that he had been aod still ie applying 
Logic in his daily conversation, in his nrgmneuts with his 
household and his frieuds. In the enposition of his political 
and religious opinions and convictions. 

^Vleii a theory is enoociated, a statement made, an 
ojnuion expressed, we listen to and understand them, bat 
they do not impress themselves on our mind until proved. 
We analyse and test the statements made, the theories 
enunciated, the opinions expressed, atid if they are correct, 
we arrive at such judgments that necessarily imprese 
themselves upon our minds and upon thosi- of i>therB. 
H'e arrive nt conclusions that strike us to be nothing but 
. tr ae. If we act in tliis way we are eaid to think logically 
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or correctly. Logic, theretbra, is ihe science a . 

thinking. Its objectB are the Ielwb, the iieceasary aii^fl 
auffident conditions by which we arrive nt a correct^ 
iudgment, a judgment that mast be geuerally aecepled ' 
My every nonrial thinking man. 

■■ Under what conditiona is a judgment correct? How 
e to teat its validity and ctirrectness, and make sure 
t is not a fallacy ? 
Such are the questions with which Logic concerns itself. 
It not only teacfaex ue how we think and mu«t think, bnt 
tiao how we oaglit to think. It analyRca correct reaaouiug 
Utd the proeees by which we arrive at a valid couclusioti, 
1 it UIUW9 the invalidity and tallacy of thought that 1 
ffl not conform to the rules. Maiiv n man therefore^ 
nrho will readily indulge in the Mephistopheliaii sneeflj 
when referring to Logic — 

For ihLs t counsel my young friend 

A eotitse of Logic lo allend ; 

Thus wil! your mind, well Irained and high. 

In Spanish boots alalk pompously, 

a uevertlieleis a, logician to some extent, and perfon 
' e logical operation of the mind without rejecting upnnfl 
_e theory of the proceaa. He olwerves the laws oft 
hiuklog without knowing them, nay, without even 
jware ot their very existence. 

§ S. If we now examine the nature of thought. « 
tlut its process consists of three operations of the 
F^ntfWe ueconieaivare Ufa sensatiim, receive an inipn^s« 

a concept or name of a thing or of uii idea. This ie 
mple act of apprehension. We tlien begin to bring 
) notioua or ideas together ; we conihine or separata 
m, add or subtract, and thus form a Judgment o ~ 
I. 8nnie such judgmontn appear to ini cor 
nvnlid ; and as we are always striving ^ m") 
bt judgments acceptable not only to our^elvtw but t 
jbo others, we endtstvour to lind reasons, and to prov^ 
why a judgment is true or false, For Uiis purno 
'Mmpare one assertion witli another, we conslde 
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first statements, which are called "premises," aud arrive 
at a new statement, " the proof," which is termed " con- 
Now, there is du need to enter upon the important 
and much-difiuuBsed questioii whether concepts can exist 
withont words, aiid in liow for is it possible to think 
without words. It has been and is still a matter of 
dispute amongst psychologists and logicians, who matn- 
tain either that it is possible to think without the aid 
of language or that thought without language is a mere 
phantom. Max Miiller repeatedly stated and abundantly 
proved that thought and Innsiiage are identical. 

" What we have been in the habit of calling thought," 
says he, "is but the reverse of a coin, of which the 
obverse is articulate sound, whilst the current coin is one 
and indivisible, neither thought, nor sound, but words." 
Though his theories are disputed, it is, however, practi' 
cally admitted that when we reason or infer we perform 
this operation by means of words, and it is of course 
generally agreed that we communicate our thoughts hy 
outward soirnds or words. We give a name to a thing we 
have in our mind and express it by a certain word, which 
is then called a "term." By joining two or more 
" terms " with a verb, we express an idea or a judgment, 
which is called a " proposition," or an assertion expressed 
in words. Proceeding then to justify our assertion, to 
prove its veracity, or to siva reasons for our acceptance 
or rejection of some one else's statements, we argue, make 
another statement, infer and draw conclusions, rhe ar^- 
meats made up from proportions are called syllogisms. 
Logic, therefore, as the science ofcorrect thought or reason- 
ing, has to deal with teims, propositions, and syllogisms. 
The importance of a correct employment of terms is very 
obvious. How often does it happen that we differ in 
opinion from each other, that we discuss a matter and 
apparently dissent, although in reality we agree, and often 
find it out in the end ? The misunderstanding is due to 
notblug but to a wrong employment, to an ambiguity, to 
a confuted or vague definition of terms. " Define your 
terms," Voltaire tberefbre always urged before starting a 
tlmeiuuan. A correct knowledge of terms ia indiBpensalila 
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correct thinking and for tlie attainment of ^^lid jnc 



B draw a truth or a statement froi 
□tatDed In a proposition, we are said 
move au inference," and certain laws 
I this operation, which are catcukited to 
prevent us from making- mietakea or arrivinj; at false 
oanclusions. 

The three primary laws of thought are well known 
■• sy are :— 

1. The law of identity. Whatever la is, or t 

everythinfT is identical with iteelf. 

2. The law of contradiction. Nothing can both 

aiid not be. 

3. The law of excluded middle. Everything m 

either be or not be, a thing must either 
the one or the other, it must he either fee 

y neglecting the lawn of correct thinking we cert«nly 
' ■ ' - ■• • . meous reasoning, withunt 
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Iwiag able to find out 



back to the point from which we if 
ver the point where we deviated fW>m tl 



u oar intended d 






I la our search for trutli we not only endeavour UtM 
jrive at » valid rmult but to arrive at it promptly Andv 
f the (juickrat way. We employ various modes whicli J 
t>e<t and moxt coiivi-nient for our purpose. I 
tbeaB modes are called "methudB." It is Logii: ajipliedl 
P all aoieiices in their various departmentii. 

Make eoud utc of your (iidf, in hat 
Time fiiei. anti li ibr eter pan ; 
Tu make mute liinc br yuunelf baifin 
By onler— meihoil— Uiiciiiline. 

f Tho wny* of proceditro or ftietliodn uro vnrioiia — In- 

pctivD or Uedoctive, Analytical ur Syuthi-ticiil, 

^ '"* ' 'uiOivi! VI AuMlitiokl AIctliDd i> tWt -S^ 
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proceedJTig from fact and knowledge gathered by experi- 
ence, endeavour* to establish general prinoiples ami 
nni versa! lawa (itnaJj'tical, from the (ireek di-oXvo-it, 
analysis, from ami + XuEiv=to loose, which means separating 
or cutting tlie whole into parts). 

The Deductive or Synthetical Method, on the contrary, 
proceeds from general nothings, patting them together 
and then trying to deduce a result and predict an event^ 
It h called synthetical, from Bynthesia (the G; 
a-Cv + TiSiuat = to set), or conihining or putting togelbe 
parts into systematic whole simple notions or ideas, 
this explains facte known to us. 

The Inductive or Analytical Method is also call( 
rugveimiBe, for it proceeds regrcssively in its investigations, 
from the individual or particular judgment hosed upon 
experience, to universal propusitions and real principles. 

The Deductive or Syuthetic Method is called prfi{rr«#riFw, 
for it proceeds progressively, starting from universal 
notions, laws, ana real principles, and descends to particu- 
lars which we know from experience and can control by 






CHAPTER VI 



iioi giart of Paycliolug)' treats nf feeling?.. 
j8 which are cuuEieil by Uie bmutiful and admirolilt*, 

[ by tliNr oouuterparte, the u^ly aiiil contemptible. 
There are vertaiu jibres in oar senses, especially 
lenees of heariijg aud seeing, by whiuh we are enabh 
to derive a sensation of pleasure, when lieteniug to 
certain aounds or looking at certain objecta. Tlie nutner- 
ouB apectaclefl of nature In her glory, splendour, and 

' iinmenuty, a «yniphony of Beethoven or Mozart, thr 

' »epBct of a picture or iitatue, of 'J'itian'a Madonna or 
tiie Venua of Milo, the reading- or hearing of a benuti 
poem, produce in ux an agreeable Neiisation aud » 
t thrill of joy through our hearU-. We utter a cry 

\ admiration : " It is beautiful, exquisite ; it is hannoniaus 
d graeefiil ! " or we remitiii perfectly «ileut, finding no 
wordi to expreHR our feelings. AlUiough we do not 

I aowxcn the object, yet we derive a pleasure from seeing 

I it, aud never uease to admire it ; nay, we even seem 
to iliscovef on every Mubsetjueiit occaiion something new 
in it, Tiie beautiful produces in na an agreeable sensa- 
tion, whilst, on the other hand, anything that is tlu 

' cauee of n feeling of pniu and disgust we cull " uglyi 
"Wliatever is ugly," saye Nietiesche, "weakoiia ^ 
tnioblee niau, " It reminds him of deterioratiuu, dat . 
and impotence. Whenever man is depressed, he hi 
MDHe of the proximity of something "ugly." Now 
beautifili ileceMiarily produees an agreeable feeling, 
rcrythi]^^ ngreeable ia also lieuutiful. For 
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1 the conseijueiice of an 
mda through the medium 
iBGH, however, but only 
r intellectual t 



pleasure derived from beauty ii 

mipre^OD produced upoD our 

of our aenaes^not all the 

through the so-called hifcher 

hearing and ^eing. A thing agreeable to the touch i] 

smell IS not always beautiful, whilst there is nothing of 

the beautiful at all in a delicious fruit irAen we eat it, or 

in a dish that pleases our palate. We never speak of a 

beauiijut taste in an «pple, or of a bfauliflil smell in an 

■>dour, but only of an agreeable one. 

S 2- The " beautiful " is also qujte distinct from the 
"useful"; in fact, the really beautiful thing— that in 
which our sole pleasure is derived from the cootempla- 
tion of its beauty or from listeuitig to its harmonious 
sounds— is, as a rule, useless (useless in the material 
sense, but probably useful &om a moral point of view), 
The pleasure and enjoyment, therefore, which arise from 
our contemplation of "beauty" is a dlwnterested one, 
free from materialism or desire. It was the German 
philosopher Kant who first pointed out this disintereated- 
ness and freeilom from desire. 

Thus the ear and the eye, the two great aveuuea to the 
mind, are the special organs that communicate or transmit 
to the brain, or the nervous centre, all the impressions 
which we receive from the contemplation of colour, form, 
shape, and movement in objects, or from the hearing of 
certain sounds, accompanying the impreBsions with a 
feeling of pleasure or pain. This pleasure is called the 
" lesthetic ' pleasure ; it is the effect of " beauty," which 
addresses itself, through the medium of the senses, to our 
eentiment, reason, and imagination ; warms, elevates, 
purities, and ennobles our soul, and is distinguished by the 
absence of desire, which always seeks possession and must 
therefore cause a feeling of pain and suffering. The 
branch of Philo^iphy or of Psychology which treats of 
these sentiments and pleasures is ".^sthetic^." A man 
is pleasantly impressed, but he does not know why ; lie 
' lot even in most cases inquire into and analyse the 
The philosophic aim of Esthetics is to inquire, 
igate, and define. The layman feels, but he cannot 
s hia feelings iu words or works, as the philosopher 
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I artist can. The ordinary man only feela, but the • 
others also reflect. In the lirst it is simply instinct, senti- 
Dient, or iutuition, which to a certain extent is also [ 
1 by the animals ; in the others it is reflection and 
eculatioQ. 
f S 3. "iEsthetics" therefore, as it would seem, is thi 
' Kice of Beauty ; in (act, it has been defined as such, a 
a of the Besntifiil," treating of the feelings 
Musations, and pleasures which its npect prodaces. Bu 
this definition is, if not entirety wrong, at least not quite 
correct. When we speak of a Trdhlarj science we do not 
mean by it the science of victory, but that of military 
tactics, which should lead to victory but might lead to 
defeat. iEsthetics therefore has to treat not only of the 
Beautiful, but also of the Ugly. 

The Beautiful produces a feeling' of love and attraction, 

of pleasure and eojoymeut; the Ugly, a feeling of disgust. 

The majestic beauty of nature, on the other hand, the 

idea of the myriads of orhs revolving in space, scattered 

like so many grains of sand in the desert, gigantic 

.mountains, tne vast ocean, the rising and setting of the 

—all these we call beautiful, and yet there is a certain 

ding of Badness attached to the contemplation, a aenti~ 

. mt of melancholy, and one might almirat say a feeling 

^ {Measurable pain. It is because we are struck by the 

ifituty. We are no longer in presence of the BeautiAil, 

t of the Suhlirae, which at first causes a feeling of de- 

n and then one of elevation. 

f [ 4. To the Sublime is opposed the Ludicrous, which is 

caused by some incongruity, or contrast, or some sense of 
enforced solemnity and dignified demeanour. Professor 
Sully, ill his latest hook, " An Essay on Laughter," says : 
" Ibe terms laughable and ludicrous may be employed 
mhangeably up to a uertain point without risk of 
^ftiBion. At the same time it is well to note that the 
n stricter sense than the first. The term 
Jffioroua seems to denote particularly what is not utily a 
Hversal object of laughter, but an object of that more 
"teUectual kind of laughter which implies a clear per- 
ition of relations. Closely connected witli this emphasis 
ecUlnl eimmi iit.tbe neaiuuc of the ti 
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ludicrous IB its tendency to take on an ideal connotation, 
to mark off what we deem worthy of laughter. ITiere, as 
in the caee of the other objects of an (esthetic sentiment, 
there is a half-disguised reference to the regulative 
principles of art." 

The Tragic, aguiti, produces pleasure coupled with a 
feeling of pity : it is a pleasure tempered with something 
like pain, yet there is pleasure in it, because our moral 
sentiment plays a part in it. The stud; of jEsthetics has 
to treat of all these sensations. Hence .^thetica is also 
the science of feelings, sentiments, and emotions. 

It defines the concepts of the Beautiful and Ugly, of the 
Suhlime, the Comic, and the Ludicrous. It tries to 
diicover the reason which makes a thing appear heantiful 
or ugly. It also treats of beauty in nature as well as of 
beanty in the works of man, i.e. art, of beauty in concrete 
as well as in abfitract things. It is therefore the con- 
necting link betn'een Philosophy and Art, Philosophically 
it is a part of Psychology. 

5 S. Whence do the lesthetic feelings arise? Is there 
anything like beauty in itself, or do the esthetic feelings 
depend upon what we find in the objects, upon how the 
things appear to us individually, so that an object or 
sound may please one but displease or jar upon auother? 
What are the features of an object and the movements of 
a sound that make it appear beautiful and liarmonious, 
producing an impression of delight? Is there one par- 
ticular ingredient common to all things that are beautifdl ? 
Such are some of the questions with which a study of 



Esthetics oi 



>s itself. 



" The first ideas of beauty," says Prufessor Bain, in 
" Emotions and Will," " formed liy the mind are in all 
probability derived from colours. Long before the infants 
receive any pleasure from the beauties of form or of 
motion, their eye may be caught or delighted with 
brilliant colouring, or with splendid imagination. I am 
inclined, too, to suspect that, in the judgment of a 



this 



ingredient of beauty predominates ( 



■ry other, even in his estimate of female form." 

r&is accounts for the &i>t that primitivi 

individuals that are still very low in the sciile of. n 
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le to thei^^H 
the phaae^^^ 
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levelApmeat are attracted by gauilf colours 
)r animate objects. 

Mtiids little developed, that have not yet come to thi 
eeIf-t!aiteuiousae««, that have not yet readied the phaae 
of taming their gaze into themselves, are attracted either 
by strong (redand yellow) colours, or hy the variety, whilst 
tfl0 refined and cultured are drawn towards uniform shades 

-and milder hues. It is the unity of the idea 

Lrariety of appearances that tliey admire. 



— SCHtLLE 

This power of distinction and appreciation of li 
IB what we commonly call "taste." It is the capacityd 
o feel teetlietic pleasure, a faculty with which ma^ 
re or less pfted and which culture and civiliBstiofl 
[ 'develop in the indiviilual as well as iu the social group, & 
k a lower or highur degree. 

{ 6. The same sound, shape, or form does not produoa 

bh* same effect upon every listener or spectator. It is 

' e,in the Hret place, to the iact that the uervoaslihresare 

t equally constructed in every individual and that the 

riety of tAmperameiit, educatJon, customs, aJid hahite is 

nwuee; ami in the second place to the divergence in 

the phaM of mental evolution. Beauty ajipeala not only 

ko the tmitgiuatimi hut also to the intellect. 'Die uiutided 

18 perceive the movements, lines, sounds, or oolour^ 

^but ouly iu their singularity ; thought and consciousuei 

I anit« tliem to a harmonious whole. Here also lies 

\ diffierence between man and anhniil. The animal e 

W the segregation of colours in Raphnel's Madonna, it hea. 

Dund of a poem, but it perceives no love, feels n 

I jmamoti in it. 

I This is the reason why one man jtraspe or 
\ the beauty of a thin^ in nnturo or in art, a symphony H 
canvMi. while tile other rGmains indifferent, why one 
enthumnatii' ntiil thi' other iHiriH). One iiudioncc will 
joy a play of Ihstiu or Maeterliuuk, whilst luiotker will 
[ItjIligVly gratified by tlw ^outaole of a Drury Lamb 
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pantomime. It is also for the same reason that the hAy 
of Bristocratic society prefers mild colonrs and (lark, or 
at least uniform Bhade^, whilst her □egm servant has a 
predileiition for red and yellow. The one has t'iste, the 
other haa not, or what she has is still at a \'erj' low degree 
of differeotiation and evolution. 

$ 7- The ffisthetic pleasure mauifests itself very often 
in an active, creative manner. There ie a desire deeply 
rooted in the lireast of man to expreaa what lie feela in 
line or sound or form. He must speak, he miist produce. 
A man who cannot epeak, write, or compose ici// often 
attempt to do so ; he thinks he feels the need of doing 
so without, however, possessing the power ; but a man who 
has the power muni exercise it. " Tliere h no mute and 
inglorious Milton," Carlyle said ; and one may add : 
There is no silent, passive Beethoven or Mozart, no con- 
templative but unproductive Michael Angelo or Kaphoel. 

The impresMoii — physical, intellectual, or moral — 
received and thus expressed in a few lines, words, or 
sounds, in paintiug, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or 
mosic, is Art. Art is the faculty of expressing a senti- 
ment or a fetliiig in an external form. Thus tlie sethetio 
feeling, passive in the ordinary man, is active intheartist ', 
the sopeiabundance of strength results in action, in a 
reflex power of preation. By means of stone or colours, 
of lanffuajfe or sound, the artist expresses also that which 
is invisible to us ; he expresses the ideal. Speaking to 
our miud by aid of the senses, he elevates our soul and 
ennobles us, calling forth the highest sentiments and 
actions. Art not only speaks to the heart, but also to 
the mind — in a word, to the inmost recesses of the soul, to 
all human faculties. The artist ^thers the characteristics 
of a sentiment, idea, or a physiognomy, putting clearly 
and vividly before us what we could not unuerstand before. 
The artist sees more than the ordinary man ; he con- 
reii'es an ideal and produces it. Now, is art imitative 
only, reproducing as faithfully as possible sensible ap- 
pearances ? Has it any object or aim, or is it only for 
its own sake : fart pour tart (art for art's sake)? Js it 
independent of the moral sense, or must it be in harmony 
mith it? Sat^ are the questions that occupy philoaopheif 
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have gii 
Katuraliem, and Idealism. 

{ 8. Natui'siism is the theory which maint^ns thai 
libe aim and purport of art consist in the imitatiou of 
nftture, ornt least in trying toapproach as nearly as posmble 
to nature. Others, again, think that if the aH;iEt imitates 
u&ture, he must, however, not do it too literally. He 
wnctivea an ideal and produces it, blending reality with 
his own thoughts and sentiments. He copies but also 
modifies nature at the xame time ; he letectii and recombinai, 
thus brining out immanent meanings and interpretationa. 
—.This theory is culled Idealism. A work of art tnus nmni- 
' [ting some assential feature, or salient eharaeter, of 
eat idea becomes clearer than reality, and conaeijiientljr 
. <a more impressive upon tlie miud than reality. Pene- 
rated with a sentiment, the artist tries to transform it I 
r of action, and creates a work not aX'% 

Another question is whether art has to serve etliiiwlfl 
■urpoaes, or whether it stands above morality. SomSfV 
Eke Ruskiu, muntain that art boa only to lie moral. Tlieifl 
nd generouK task of the artist consists in makin^l 
ticipate in his noble sentiments. Morality alos^ifl 
>thmg else can be demanded of a work of art^ 
)thers, again, maintain that a work of art need only be 
■autiful. Beauty lies in fomi ; the content is a matter 
f indifference : it may be vice or crime. Some of these 
ithetos even go so iar a« to aflirm that "^Esthetics 
B higher than Ethics." "To discuss the beauty of a _ 
'—f IS the finest point to whieb we can arrive. Evei 
louT-sense is mure important in the development a 
__B individual than a sense of right and wroug." 
> { tt. Tlie studv of .Esthetics is older than its namet| 
"■ mologically tije word has a narrower sense than i 

ui to it. It wag first made use of by fiaumga 

^71^1762). a disciple of Wolff, the German philusopherJ 

~So was thi! originator of the study of .^thetics as Afl 

fHirate brandi of Philosophy. Ho derived the wor^f 

—a. the Greek nfffAjruuIr = aUthetikoe {(roai aiaSattaBai^^ 

wive), or tliat which is perceived b^ the senses. 

"* '* ■""' "6 signifyiQC ^— .— *i— .^ 
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perceptioD, and applied it to the Beaatiful, the Beautifu}, 
sMordirig to his views, being oljscurely perceived by the 
sensea, and unt by ruoisou, like Logic. And thuK the term 
j^Esthetics remained, although it covers a much wider 
field than its etymology sng^rests. 

The Greek philoBophers, however, had already discussed 
the subject of Beauty. Socrates, according to XeuophoD,' 
held the idea of the Ethical to he predominant, and the 
effect was of importance for him. Tlie Keautifiil was for 
him identical with tlie Useful. Plato, in his " Hippias 
Major," ' considered the Beautiful identical with the 
Divine and with the idea of the Good. Beauty, there- 
fore, ie something abstract, absolute, and unchangeable. 
He conceives it as a being apart from any reality. 
The soul had enjoyed the aape4:t of etern^ beauty 
in its natal preterrestrial lite, and therefore man, when 
reminded of it by the aspect of a thing that possesses 
something of this eternal heanty, becomes enthnsiaBtic. 
Plato thoug'ht that beauty is inherent in a thing and in- 
dependent of our senses, whilst the modems, especially 
since the doctrine of evolution, mainiaia that beauty in 
itself is nothing but what our sensations and senses make 
it. According to Plato, there is an absolute beauty in 
which all things participate. Aristotle, in his work on 
Poetry, has given an analysis of the theory of art. In 
the Middle Ages no interest was taken in speculations 
concerning .aesthetics. The celebrated common sense of 
the Englishman has made itself felt in the Enghsh School 
nf Philosophyaodalsoiii lesthetic theories, in Philosophy 
the attention of the English thinkers was directed towards 
the empirical ; they speculated not upoii the tiling it^ 
self, but upon the impression it produced on the human 

I The reader musl bear in mind that Socrates left no writings. 
We are indehled for our knowledge ol him to his two pupils Xeno- 
[jJian and Plato, who have given accounts of the master in their 
ovm words, Xenophon's data are contained in hii " Memorabilia" 
and Plato's in his " DiAlogoes." In reading Plato's " Dialogues" it 
is. however, often difficult to say what is purely reported ftom 
Socrates ani! what is originated by Plnlo himself. 

' It b doubllVil, however, whether Plato really wrote the 
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the (lispositiou 
tlierefore » branch ofPhilosopli)' that would 



nature of 
.fflatheties 

uaturally iiiterost tiiem. English vsthetic philosopht 
be^n by inquirinf; intn the impression which the ci~ 
t«mplation of a ttiin^ produces in us, and then try 
Hrrivo at conclustone as to the qnalitiei an object 
IMBMSS so as to produce such an leathetic effect. 

Ijocke, Cudworth, Rome, Hogarth, Burke, Shaftesbury] 
Hutvhesoii, and Reid are the philoflophera who have 
developed theories in thia hrancli of philosophic inqairy, 
lu Germany, after Winckelinann, Lessing, aad Herder, 
Kant, in his " Critique of Pure Reason," maintained that 
we iitQgtfirst'investifate not the essence of the Beautiful but 
our own individual jud^^ent and taste. It was also Kant 
who first obsen-ed, ns has already been pointed out, that 
the gpsthetjc pleasure must be a disinterested one. The 
'x\ Ft. Schiller developed Kant's theories. He first held 
itst the tiense of beauty is limited to man only. This 
dieory has, however, been proved a fallacy by modem 
BcieDce of evolution. Schiller' a second idea that the 
Qrijpn of art is to be found in the tendency for play has 
recently been treated at Inrfte. Hegel, Sehelling, Scho- 
penhauer, and Fecliiier iii Germany, Taine in France, 
I England, Heiborg in Denmark, and Bieliiwkj 
, are names that cau only be meutdoued in this 
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S 1. Whilst Psycliolog-y proper ouly couaiden 
lie is and hia thoughts and actions aa they ar , 
deals with qoestioiia of how he ought to be, how he should 
act, how shape and Airm his life. Man is endowed with 
many faculties and powers, he lias many iuclinatious aiid 
desires, many and various are his wants. He is not only 
an ever-acting being, always engaged in doing something, 
but he is also a free agent. He is entirely master of Iub 
own actions. He can regulate his will and action? in any 
way ho pleases. He can liehave towards his fellow-men as 
he pleases. He can help or harm them. With regard 
to himself, he can he industrious or lazy, he can work of 
enjoy himself. But volition and action in mnn imply aJi 
aim ; without an aim or nurpose volition is impossible. 
Ethics therefore asks. What ought to be the aim and 
purpose of man which he is stnving to attain by his 
actions, and towards which he directs his will ? That 
wonderful power of thought which enables man to in- 
vestigate and inquire into his essence, enables him to adc 
for and find the aim of his existence, to establish rules 
and laws for his conduct and actions, to consider some of 
them as good and others as had. In order to find tlieee 
rules he must think, and the totality of these thoughts is 
railed the science of Ethics. It is therefore the study 
that inquires into the sources and motives, aims and laws 
of our actions. It deals with voluntary human act 
their sources, with moral judgments, sentiments, a 
manifestatioDS in life. 
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e th? motives tliat prompt ue to act thi 
)t otherwiee in certaiu oircumstaui^ea ? Whence 
B derive the knowled}^ of giiod and evil, and whithi 
'- ioee this kuowledgc tend to lead iisF To these questions 
Ethics Rives the answers. There appears to be in lis a 
voice that seems to lell us hon we should act, what is 
riffht or wroH^, what is good or bad, what is advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous, what is moral and what 
is immoral. Tliis voice is called conscience, [t is a 
sort of innate feelins, indepeudeiit of outside authority. 
Long before tlie problems of morality were philogophically 
trcuted, the moral sense existed and impelled meu 
I to ftCt ill certain ways. It had its roots either in 
k/the innate feelings, in the religious conceptions, or in 
''le decisions of a group of men wlio, from motives 
J practical interest, made certain regulations tor tin 
V«ommon welfare. It wub a sort of conventional morality, 
Pvid owed its origiti tu practical interest, subject to outude 
vJaw. The reguUtioiis became sanctioned by usage and 
B»fterwBrds oblijcatury. They developed into customs and 
Ifcabita, which it was moral to observe and immoral ' 
Klnfringv. "'Custom," says TU. Ziegler in " ' 
K Btliice," "is the established conformity of arlnl 
■determined actions, developed in a <%rtain circll 
iMpecialty in a raciitl or natural community, 
EwoIaH of society, to infringe which becomes 
lagninst morality, to exercise it a virtue, " 
I. { 3. After having arranged, collecte<l, and classitiedtl 
BeustoiiiB and habits of tintions, Moral I'liilosopliy, as 
I Bcieiice, not content with mere fects, asks tlie Wheiii 
I yVhy, and M'lLither. 

I It first explains the vui^toais and regiUatioi 
I them and appmviv or condemns them. He 
I tenn Etliiia, from tlie Greek word rd ^mi, derived from" 
I i^^ot ' = charai.'t«r. Jnvt as laneiiagee exi<it«d before 
I gnunmar had begini to establish rales, so moral data 
I exidted before philosophical investigations of morality. 
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IVoceediiig from tha^e moral data the science tried 
establiab rules by which actions shonld be guided. 

Ethics therefore, as distinguiehed from theoretical Phil 
stmhy, which merely inquires intfl what is, has heen, ai 
will be. Is also practical Phitoiophy, trying to determine 
what ouf/IU to be. It is the science of human conduct and 
of homaii habit. 

S 4, Even superficial reflection on the slightest experi- 
ence suiGceB to teach us that man muet not only act as he 
wishes and wills, or as he can, but that, oii the contrary, 
he must very often refrain from doinff what he pleases 
bimseir, that he must "submit his will to the will of 
others." that he mnat therefore regiilate his mlifinn and 
shape it according to circumstances. 

The history of nations shows as also that men have had 
and still have diverse opinions as to what is g:ood or had, 
moral or immoral. An action is good in one case and 
bad in another, it is moral in a certain locality or at a 
eertiun time, whilst it will be condemned at another time 
and in a different locality. Ethics, therefore, haa to define 
the concepts of Good and Bad, to investigate whether they 
change and evolve with time, or whether there are certain 
inunirtahle moral concepts for all ages and all men. 

I 5. To sum up. Ethics furnishes ua with a clear 
consciousness of our moral life, establishes and fixes tlm 
meuiB of testing the validity of moral ideas embodied in 
customs that liave prevailed and still prevail, helps us ta 
f^rssp the ultimate principles, to justi^, correct, or cast 
aside regulations, and find the standard of morality which 
will enable us to judge and guide our inclinations and 
actions. Its object is not only to understand human 
strivings, modes of conduct and their effects upon life, but 
ftleo to guide and influence the human will, to discover 
the moral raiaon tfftn, to determine the value of things 
in BO far as they depend upon our will, and to advise us 
how to mould and shape our life, how to fashion our deeds 
so as to realise the ideals of life for our own good, welfare, 
and perfection, and for those of our fellow-men. The 
reader will remember that in the introductory chapter 
said : " The truUi gained (by philosophical speculatidi 
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. ia aet coahaeA to the death-kingdom of abstract specula- 
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IJan, but ultiniatflv applies to rexl, practical life. 
therefore add here, 111 the words of Professor Paulsen 
' Syatem of EtIiicSj" that " the ultimate aim impel! 

to meditate tipoii the nature of the universe will alwaj^ 

be the desire to reach some cunclnsiun concerning the 
nieaiiinic, tlie Bouree, and the goal of their owi^livea. The 
origin and aim of all Philosophy is consequently to be 
sou^lit iu Etiiics." 

i 6. It has beeu pointed out that Socraten hiul ilirectnl 
the attention of Greelc thought to the study nf man. 
Pre-Socwtic Philosophy wa« directed towank the material 
world. Yet atterance.s containini; moral reflections, rules 
for conduct and life, clothed iti the t^rb of proverbs and 
aphorisms, are scattered tlirouffhout the works of the 
poets. In fact, the moral eciisc liegiiiB in (ireece with 
poetry. The poets were — as Paul Janet, the !<>eno^ 
j^iloeopher has pointed out — tlie first theologii 
,ur«ek religion, und were also the timt preauhexii. Speci 
tion proper anon moral truths, in Western tliouffht, 
began with I'lato and Aristotle, especially with Ari«t 
But neither of them had invented morality. Long befti 
the liuman mind bad li^arned to judfre one a '' 
tlius and nntittier otiierwise, to distiiiKuish between 
and bad, moral and immoral de^tds. 'Oic power of rel)< 
tion merely tried to collet't the dnU and IJH'ts niid inqui 
after the uiotiveii and reasons. Why was it wrong- to 
and steal, why immoral to t<-'ll a lie, and moral tn 
truthful ? 

Greek Moral Philosophy or Ethics starts from tlie 
tliat therv nmst be a higliest good after which m 
atrivini^, a f^jod desired for itself, not as a means In: 
AttAimnent of somethiuir th-e, a good obtainable by )ji 
ftction, and in view of wliicb tliia action nhould be 
Uted. Thi» good is happlneag {vndaimonia), which 
aimed at in conduct as the ultimate purpose, and tn wh 
all otlier purpoMe are subordinated. Hence the tei 
Euittemunism, or tlie theory tluit " happiness is tlio cli 
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the mcaus most likely to attsiu it? To tliose qnealions 
various auswera hnve been given. Socrates, who had 
refuseil to occupy hiinBelf with gj)cculatii)ns cotti;erniiig 
the origiti and (rampositioti of tlie universe, but who in- 
terested himself iu things hiiniau, taught that the (greatest 
happiness consisted in ao understanding' of the True, in 
knowledge. Knowledge is virtne, and can be acquired by 
study. Nobody, so Socrates is I'epresented as teaching, 
would willingly act in an unjust manner or chooBe the wrong 
war if he knew the right one. If he docs act wrongly or 
niqustly, it is on account of his i^ornnce^ignoraiice of 
wlutisgood for him. Tlie wise man uloiie who lias reached 
the Koal of knowledge is virtuous and happy, regardless of 
public opinion, of tradition and custom, knowledge being the 
ultimate aim of u man's action and identical with the good 
and with virtue. But virtue and justice, based upon mere 
habit and education, without knowledge and reflectioii, 
are a groping in the dark which will iucidentnlly lead to 
the right track but give no inner satistiictioii. It is 
necessary to gfi a step further, and to attempt to find a 
precise deBnition of uie Good. So, iu Plata's " Gorgias " 
and " Republic," Kallicles and Thrasymacbos maintain that 
the Good is wliat pleases us and the Just is that wliich 
we have iu out power to attain. Plato, who claims to 
be repeating the teachings of Socrates, denies this. For 
htm Goodness aud Justice — identical with the idea of the 
Divine— are absolute and independent of opinion. Plato's 
system of Ethics is metaphysical. The art of conduct, he 
taught, consist:) in man's striving to bring into his private 
and public life that harmony, beauty, and order which 
are the fundamental qualities and characteristics of the 
great Cosmos, to imitate the Good which the soul, part 
of the great soul of the universe, had looked upon face 
to face in its pre-natal state. This is obtained by practis- 
ing the four virtues : Courage, Temperance, and above 
al^ Wisdom and Justice. Justice reaches its consum- 
matiou in the organization of the Stat«, the ideal 
of which Plato has sketched in the ''Republic" and in 

Aristotle, " the eternal prince of nil true thinkers," na 
■Ai^gvaim Comte calls liim in bis " C«techisme I'ositiviett^" 






EtbicH, like Plato, with t}ie question : 
higliwt goiid for niftu? wliat is nis ultimate a 



[ and purpose P" Man aloiie, aa he tau|^ht, iii the grea 
~ if organic lieiiis', possesses not merely the faculty O 
j; aud ilesire, out also that of understandinK. In 
I sen^biUty and perception he resembles the animal, bnt 
r la reason and understandins he is like God. This com- 
Unation of atiitna) and iutellectUBl faculties makes him a 
moral heiiig ; for morality is the harmonious cooperation 
uf the animal and intellectual elements, the exerriae of 
human powers and actions under the control of reason. 
Subject to morality is not the contemplative man who 
only lives in thought, but ho who is engaged in acljon, 
and npon whom desire and excitement exercise their in- 
Aoence. In order to choose the right aud proper direc- 
tion, he must employ hie powers of judgment, reason, and 
ftee wilL 
[ This liarmony between human will and reaeou or io- § 
f tollcct produces the ethical virtues or happiness, thiA 
highest good, man'ii aim in life. But wbilRt Socrates held ' 
that virtue if only tbe result of reason and not uf educa- 
tion and habit, tiiat it consists in perfect practical wisdom 
ormornlinBigiit, Aristotle thougiit that education, practioe, 
and liabit were also necessary. He defines ethical virtues 
M "a settled and ILied habit, tbo outcome of practice, 
I formed under the rule and truidaiice of reason and in- 
I tellect." Other successors of the great masters developed 
I nvtain Muect of their doctrines. Two schools, that of the 
SttHCB ami tliat of the Pptoureans, need especial mention. 
The Stoic School was founded by Zeno of Citium, 
1 who taught in the Sna noucDiJi {Stoa PoikUe), the Panted 
T Pttrcb or Hall,' whence the aame Stoics and Stoicism. 
I Prooeeding from tbe Socratic disregard for tradition and 
I public oninion, and from the predominance of reason over 
lueBire,Zeno tauglit that virtue is all sufficient, and that the 
I irtae nun, wrapping himself in the beggar's cloak, proud as 
I a king, leads a life in accordance witii nature, independent 
I Mid nw. Unable to change nature, be submits to i 

in llie Aijora al Alhctii. adorneJ with (r« 
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joyfully ; while the foal, in hia strui^gle a«&inflt it, loses 
his strength and falls a victim, exhau^leil aad crushed. 
Nothing affi>cts tlic Stoic ; he is resigned because every- 
thing', »s he believes, is decreed by uature, which is 
Providence and goodwill. 

Epicurus (337 or 341—270 b.c), who may be styled a 
Socratie Vollaire or a Voltairian tiocraUs, taught that the 
sole good of man is pleasure, which understanding helps 
him to procure. Epicurus, lilie other Ilelleuistic thinkers, 
admits that morality and tiappiness are identical, and that 
the art of conduct is also the art that teaches us how to 

Srocure a state of satisfacliuu for the individuaL Morality 
ir Epicurus is nothing else but a ri^ht understanding of 
the individual luteresit, a refined egotism. Self-denial and 
self-sacrifice are not based upon man's acting againul bis 
nature, against his desire for pleasure deeply rooted in the 
human breast, but are due to hia power of reflection. As 
a reasoning being he is capable of renouncing immediate 
pleasurable sensations, iu order to enioy greater ones 
uiter oil. Passing pleasures and vuluptuouaness are 
nothing in comparison with pleasures that endure — 
pleasures of the mind — wliich procure a state uf content, 
armiug man against the trlliulatioiis and vicissitudes of 
life. 

As some pleasures often lead to pain, tlie dusire for 
pleasure must be regulated by prudence, from which all 
other virtues follow, for healUi of body and tranquillity 
of mind are the consummation of happiness in life. " We 
cannot live a life of pleasure which is not also a life of 
prudence, honour, anil justice ; nor lead a life of prudence, 
AOttour, and justice which is not also a life of pleasure." 
In order to obtain permanent pleasure, we sometimes even 
unde^o momentary pain and suffering. By pleasure 
Epicurus does not mean the sengatioiLs which vanish like 
the moment which procures them, but that state of deep 
peace and perfect contentment in wliicli we feel secure 
against the storms of lite. 

The homan spirit, however, could nut long he satisfied 

with Philosophy. Rehgion took its place. Instead of the 

1 poet and philosopher of Greek antiquity, the saint of 

^CJirlstiaaitj came- Cliristianity wrought the greatest 
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■ tevolation that had ever come over mankind, and caused 
Efln entire cbaneu ia the ilepartment of thought. Greek 
B'doctriues could iiot sbiiid aguiust its Bway. In the 
Bdotn^u of £thii», or morals, almost all the old pagan 
Kteflchings were abaudoned. "It was," as Nietzsche said, 

"n complete revaluation of values." 
Cluiijtuiuity, howtiver, has, to a certain extent, made 

■ nuiversal the ti'a(.'hing>i of Judaiuni and spread the moral 
swd of the Old Testameut over the Western world. Jewish 
Ethics are in their origin theolo|pcal. Tlieir fuiidaineutal 

Kinciplee are theistic. Morality in Judaism has never 
nil considered otherwise than as an emanation and 
result of the divine order and law, the fulhlment of divine 
tOHimauil. Alan lias to observe <«rtain rules and laws 
lUnif his conduct, but tlie law^ver is God. Morally 
and pleasliig' to God, divine ordinance and ethical 
e inseparable ci inceptions. A thing is not, however, 
lural because Uod lias ordained it, but on the contrary 
fiod hoB ordiuned and enjoined it because it is moral. For 
^ontlity nlone is tliu vilul centre and tliu world-purpoae. 
P' Tiut Hebrews," e^ys Herman Lotze, the niodani German'^ 
'hOOBOphiir, in his famous work " Microcosm us," " sea 
3 OS, among the tlieoi'rutii'ally governed nalionB of tl 
'aat, as sober people among drunkards, but to antioi ' 
Ih.^ sigemed oreamers among working folk. Mr 
'*''"[»tiona, the coiisciouHueBs of which is everywhere 
luped by social action and n'oation, appear Iiere (iu 
. _ lisui). oonsolidated into a will of God. which has to be 
ralliUed and glorilied, not only by the individual in inward 
n and outward works, liut also by the whole 
1 the thcocratically regulated life of the < 
^uuity." 
_ The great fumlamentol principles ore Inve of andfl 
•hddieuco to God, and love of man, principles that requin) 
the exercitit' of such virtues as justice aod benevolence. 
While Greek Kthics considered the perfection of the 
individual to lie the ultimate ^m of man, obtainable by k 
lorough exercise of his natural powers and capacities, and ■ 
Jininatiiig in ''Iwppinesa," Curistiau Ethics demanded 
lO vtrivuig after puns mor^ty iu thought anil action, I 
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ile«ii«B. The spirituality, however, led to a denial of tlic 
fleeh aiid a retirement from the world, to a reounciatioii 
and a. contempt of the natural life atid its intereats, to 
ftscetitisin, vows of povertv, celibacy, and submission to a 
cult of bodily pain am! suffering— in a word, to an 
" unnatural life, ' Another idea entirelv novel ie the 
doctrine of " wilvatioii by grat-e." Mau, being Biiiful by 
nature, is utterly incapable of rea<;hing the )!ood by his 
own st™nf[th and exertion. He obtains aalvatiim only by 
grace, graee which is dispensed by the Church in an 
arbitrary nianner. Iliue the original teachings and 
doctrines of the Founder of Christianity have been 
degraded by the mistakes of His disciples. A higher 
importance h now ascril)ed in both moaern Christianity 
and Judaism to ceremoaiea than to moral and ettiicu 
purity of life in tliought and action, which they were 
originally intended to symbolize. 

i 7. Modem ethical thouglit, taking its origin from 
Martin Luther, the courageous monk at Wittenberg, is 
characterised by a tendency towards "reality." It re- 
cognised tliat the aim of man consisted in the manifesta- 
tioiiB of hia powers and faculties in tJia practical life, that 
the Held of his moral activity was the world. Proceeding 
from this tendency, modem Moral Philosophy, especially 
the English School, gradually separated Ethics from 
Theology, or Morality from Religion, and established it as 
a philosophical science. Locke, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, 
Hutche«on, Hume, and Adam Smith in England and 
Scotland ; Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wolff in Germany were 
most productive in this field of Philosophy. The questions 
they raised and the problems they discussed wiU he 
mentioned in a subsequent chapter, treating of the 
Ethical Schools. Kant, in his " Critique of Pure Reason " 
(1788), gave a new direction to the study of Ethics. He 
maintained tliat man bears in himwlf toe source of law 
and the moral spirit. This moral spirit is independent 
of legislation or any dictation from without. This 
•■ sntonomous " moral law is known by the name of the 
"categorical imperative." Only when Hubmittiug our 
will to this moral spirit within us, to tile CHtegorical 
iven agahist our inclination, do we fuTHI our 
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duty and act morally. To Kaiit^ "the executioner of 
Deism," succeeded Fichte, the forerunner of the modern 
Socialism; Hegel, the coUectionist and reactionist; 
Schleiermacher, the iTanus-headed Christian and philo- 
sopher ; Schopenhauer, the Nirvana-intoxicated pessimist ; 
and the misunderstood Friedrich Nietzsche, poet-philo- 
sopher and aristocrat-radical in the domain of modern 
thought; and Darwin, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer continued to develop ethical and moral problems 
and set forth theories of their own. 



Jt. "It is not ganH for nian to be alone," aud even the 
chiirma uf I'nrauise cauiiot make up for the eunui of 
solitude. It in vnutrary to bamau nature tu live alone. 
Man is dependent upmi his fellow-men alike in his natural 
wants aud in the ueceiuuriee of life. Therefore he aHseciales 
hiiDBelf with other beiu)^, neeks aciiuaititanees and forms 
alliances. We can traee the biatiiry of ntaii to tlie re- 
mutent periods of antiquity ; but always and everjrwhere 
we find bim shunning solitade and livin|^ in eompan^ 
with Others. He lives iu social gruups, iu faniilicfi, clans, 
cammunitiea, tribes, or iiaitioua, and engagex with others 
in various forms of activity. \VWt, then, are the eonditions 
uid farms under which men associate with others? What 
are the forms of autivity in which luan eiigaj^ in common 
with other men? How do men influence one another? 
What ore the fornts uf their relations? And, finally, 
what are tlic laws by which the development of man's 
social life is re£nilateil ? 'fliis study— the most interestinir 
for mail, as Comte declared— is termed "Soi-iology. 
Other hrBiiches of Phitoaopliy are cuncemed with the 
nature of the material universe and the problems it sug'i;«stB 
(like Metapbytiics and Nutunil I'liilosiipby) ; or (in Anthro- 
pology) with man as an individual, inquiring intii his origin 
and relatione to the anunal creations ; or (in Ethics and 
I'sycbulo)^) into the work of the spirit of man, as a 
conscious being, and into hia efforts to know himself; while 
iSucioluyy is coueerned >vith man in bis relations to the 
~ •c/aJ irurtd into which be is borii, and deals with the 
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phenomena to wliicli such n livinB-together gives rise. It , 
IS that department of thought which embraees the scieiioe I 
of RiK'ietf and asBociation, or of Hssociat^d huioBoity — that 
IB, hunuiiiity eo far as it is iiTi1t<«I, mi (nr as it is associ- 
HtfiA, cooBigting of individual uuiU that are somehow 
Inimd tnicether. It conipreheudB the whole of the hnmaii 
spe(!ieB ns it is, has heeii, anil will he. It explains the 
irouess nf human aesociation and the interaction <tf social 
nrces, and having diBcovered tlie law that onderliea the 
development of these social forces, tries tu regulate them 
for the future. Sociology, we may say, endeavoun to I 
discover the laws, principles, and caneiices of the sodal i 
^nCDomeiia, and avBila it^lf of tlie knowledge thua gfuned 
henefit humanity. 
i. Tln! term Sociology was' iiii'entcd by Augiiete , 
ite. It is a compound of tlie Latiii word wcJuv, 
'ty, and tlie Greek Xiyvt (%w), seienee. The i 
"of Sociology, however, (>xi!ited liefore its name. It ] 
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wa«, like all other sciences at their early stage, not purely 
theortHJcal. but also directed to prairtical questions ana ' 



known under the name of " Politii'H." Plato laid down 
his ideas and ideala of the Stale and the forms of govwu- 
ment in his two works, *'LaWH" and the ''Republic." 
He defined the ethical aim of the State as he conceived it. 
Aristotle did unt believe in the ideal state and the golden 
age dreamt nfhy Plato. In his "Politics" he endeavoured 
tn give an nualyais of the then existing forms of gnveni- 
nient, ilividirig them, according to the number of rulers, 
into: Monarchy, Aristocraey, and Polity. l*roceeding 
^ — 11 the idea that " man is by nature a social oi' (lolitical 
e. that both in the primitive and in the ad- 
B of development he cannot live isolated, but 
^^ , live in social groups— Aristotle considered the 
o^nniMtioii of the State ai theprodnctof nature. "The 
analysis," soys L'omte, "by which he refuted the dangerous 
IsDCiee of Plato and his imitators about commnnity of 
property, evidences a rectitude, a Mgacity, and a strength, 
~^ich, lo their nppIi,cation to such subjeirts, have been 
rely e(]iiAlled and never surpassed." 
** lan philosophical specuhittou added nothiug to the 
tltheoruKcifGieece. TheJk"'" ' > - ' < 
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exclusively by the influence of religrion and occupied witA 
theolopral problems, had no time for sociologies] questions. 
Daring the limes of the Renaiasance, however, ji^pecial 
interest was again taken in them. The queetionB and 
problems of " natural rights " had already been raised by 
the pbiloBophere and awyeis of antiquity, as evinced 
in Cicero's ststement : " Universal conduct ta the law of 
nature," i.e. that in every mutter the consent of nil is to 
be coDHdered as the law of nature, or in Ulpian's, the 
Roman jurist's, distinction between jim naturals (natural 
right) and Jug gentium (law of nations). During the 
Reoaisaance these questions passed out of the region of 
theoretical speculation into that of practical politics. 
HuffD Grotius was the first to start the question of natural 
ana conventional rights, and was thus the father of the 
study called "Philosophy of Law." 

After him, Thomas Hobbes — who, in his metaphysical 
and ethical views (" Treatise of Liberty and Necessity ") 
stated that mau, tike all creatures, was subject to the law 
of necessity, to tate, or to the will of God, aud that 
interest was the supreme judge in morals as in everj^hing 
d these doctrinee also to politics. For him tlie 
nature is the state of war of all against all, tliu 
bellum omnium contra omnes, or the struggle for existeuce, 
where "might" makes " right" For the sake of self- 
preservation, however, and in order to put an end to the 
conflict, to mitigate the state of nature by association, 
men entered into a sort of contract among themaelvefi and 
invented the State. The .State is only the means of pro- 
tecting the life aud property of individuals ; but for the 
individual the will of the State must be the supreme law. 
Only at the cost of an absolute obedience on the part of 
the subject, will the State be able to attain iU aim. 
the founder of the so-called "contract 
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hiK "Greatness and Ueiiliue of the 
lis *' Spirit of Law," maintains that 
are subject to invariable laws, like all 
nature. " Heconceived," says Comte, 
t)ie basis of social speculation and 
r able men were talking about the 
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absolute and indefinite power of legislators^ when armed 
with due authority, to modify at will the State." Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, in his '^Contrat Social," agrees with 
Hobbes, that the State is the result of a contract among 
men. 
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t Buler into the scope o 
philosophical problems within the framework of history. 
It is iutended to couvey to the cultured reader a );eueral 
knowledife of the ruajmeota of Philosophy and its pro- 
blems, it will, however, not be amiss to add a brief 
liistorital Hket«!i showing the gradual development of 
philosophical problemfl irom the times of the Ionian 
philosophers to those of the twentieth ecntury, j,.n. llie 
eketvli will iiefessarily be as brief as possible. Witliout 
entering into the details of the philosophical problems 
disouBsed nud investigated by the numerous thinkers, it 
will only tra*:e in broad lines the eliaracteristic features 
peculiar to rarioox epochs and constituting their essence. 
It will therefore be quite impossible eveu to attempt to 
give an accoHiit of aU the important and comprehensive 
philosophical conceptions and systems, or to enumerate 
all the schools and their founders. The subject-matter is 
so enormous, the material so iiitinitely complex, that the 
attempt at details would miss the aim of this sketch, viz. 
to give the reader some idea of the existing order and 
uui'^ in the bewildering mass. The history of Philosophy 
cannot ho compared with the history of other sciences and 
branches of knowledge. Id other branches of knowledge 
the lield of research is fixed, and consequently no extra- 
ordinary difficulties are encountered in tracing tlie gradual 
development over a determined and limited field. The 
building up of knowledge upon some basis is also very 
obvious in all sciences. This is not the case, however, iu 
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philosophy. Here the prohlems are not only manifold, 
bat also different in their kind. There ia no eubjert- 
matter common to ull perEoiLs, mid, wha.t is more, every 
new thinker seems, instead of building' upon what liiij 

Siredecessor had achieved, to be^'n to ^Ive his newly 
ormulated problem ab ovo, as if the other systems hnd 
scarcely existed. (Cf. Windelband, n. 9.) On the other 
hand, the development of ideas ana the formulation of 
beliefs and doctrines are always accomnUBhed through the 
thinking of indimdual personalities, who, although rooted 
witll their thought iu the ideas of an hietoric^ period, 
always add a particular element by their own individuality. 
This factor is of much more importance in Philosophy 
than in the positive sciences. It is aelf-eiideut that in 
abstract problems, in the formation of a WeUaiuehauung, 
character and experienre, activity in life, birth and educa- 
tion will play a very great part and imprhit their mark 
npou a man's trend of thouent. From all that ha« been 
taid it necesttarily follows that the history of Philosophy 
is uotiiing but a sum-total uniting, in chronological oraer, 
all the fundamental conceptions of grt>at permmiiiilifii and 
their views of the world and judgments of life ; embody- 
htg a variety of single movements of thought Neverthe- 
less, there are not only to be traced order and unity, but 
J also erowth and development in the history of Philosophy. 
L As tboueht proceeds, as humanity advances and evoIvDS, 
iu Icnowleiige accumulates, ideas become riirher. llie 
I problems might occur over and over again, but they are 
I not treated in the same way. ITie horizon of human 
riwdentariding is widened ; new questions spring up, new 
f problems are formulated, new answers given, Points of 
vtnterest unknown to a preceding period are discovered by 
I thinkera living in a later epoch. Each historical period 
Haa lias a certain peculiar feature of its own, and even n 
niperficial glance will convince the reader that the pro- 
VUeuiB become more and more elaborate and consequently 

■ more complicated, as culture and civilisation advance in 
li Just proportion with the mental and intellectual develop- 1 
1 ment ofnumanity. In regard to the nature of Philonopnd 
I ]t can bo divided into the following great {lerioda, 

' p|icd with ita o«-n clmrai'leristic feature ;^ 
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1. The Philoaoptiy of the Greeke. 

2. Hellenistic Roman Philosophy. 

3. Medieval Philosophy. 

4. Modem Philosopliy. 
§ 2. Althouifh the Greeks theniselveB often traced their 

philosoph]^ to the wisdom of the Egyptian prieets, and 
although it is quite certain that in various oranches of 
itcience, namely, in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, 
(ireek tliiiught was inHuenced by the civilization of the 
Orient and especially by that of Bgvpt, it in nevertheless 
beyond doubt that the origin of Philosophy is the outcome 
of the Hellenic spirit and bears the impress of Hellenic 
speculation. Reflection upon the world and its phenomena, 
upon the origin and purpose of the existence of man, is as 
ol3 as human thought itself. Man had speculated upon 
the meaning of things long before the time of the Greeics ; 
a considerable development of knowledge took place in 
Egypt and Chaldea. before Greek speculation could 
flourish, a considerable mass of detuled knowledge had 
been collected among the Babylonians BJid E^^tiaus. 
Those peoples of antiauity were not wanting either in 
abundance of information on single subjects, or in general 
views of the universe. The Greeks made uae of that 
material and information afterwards. " Supported on the 
shoulders of Egypt and Babylon, the genius of Greece 
could take wing without check or restraint, and could 
venture on a flight that was to lead it to the highest attain- 
able goals."' Among the Oriental nations, however, 
information was gained in oonnectiDn with practical needs, 
and, in consequence of the peculiar restraint of the 
Oriental mind, it lacked the initiative activity of in- 
dividuals j among the Greeks was developed the srieotific, 
independent, and self-conscious work of intelligence, 
seekine knowledge methodically for its own sake. (Cf. 
Windelband, p, 23.) Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, 
and others had visited Egypt and Asia Minor, and 
had made use of the information obtained ; but the 
scientific development of Philosophy is a peculiarity ^m 
the Greek mind. Plato points out that the c' - ---^- 
■ Gomperi, "Greek Thinkers." 1. 44 (translated fa 
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trait of the Greeks u iavcstigatioii, while that of the 
Egrptisus tuiA Phtenici&ns in love of gain ; he speaks 
hifibiy of the technical sbilitiea of the latter, of their 

Solitic&l institutious, hut not of their philosophical 
Dctrinea. (Rmndis, Ch. A., "Geschichte der Eiitwicke- 
luRgen der griet!)i. I'hiloaophie," p. 13.) 

1 easily be dintin^ished in Greek 
I gradual intellectnal evolution 
[lot only with the geiieiul eUte of 
Greek culture and civilization, but also with the natural 
proceBH wliich the human desire for kiiowledfe under- 
goes. Thoi^e iieriods are: (1) the cosmolog^cal, (2) the 
antltropoloeical, (3) the Bystcmatic. TTic first attempts of 
Greek Philosophy were occupied with the only world 
which mail can preeeiit clearly to himself, i.e. the world 
of nature. 

The first Greek philosophers were physicists bringing 
their h3'pothesea to oear upon the natural processea ana 
the general course of the world'tt dei'elopment. From 
questions of practical life the reflections of indi\iduals 
extended themselves to the knowledge of nature. "Greek 
MHence," says Windelband, " devoted all the freshness of 
joathful joy and knowledge primarily to the problems 
of nature, and in this work stamped out fundamental 
conceptions, or Forms of Thought, for apprehending the 
exteni&l world." Thus the chief interest of Philosophy 
B concentrated upon phvsical, astronomical, and geo- 



graphical questions, partieubrly upon the great elementary 
phenomena. Yet gradaally, the explsnation not only of 
concrete physical processes but also of the idea witicn 



n the background of the intellectual formulation of these 
procesBCs was attempted. Tbo central idea on which th« 
philiHophiiral theories turn is the concept of change ; it 
involves one of the most fundamental problems with 
which metaphysics has to deal, Tlie fiict tluit tilings of 
experience change into one another fumiaheil the tirat 
motive for reflection, and the first Greek philosophers 
endeavoured to find formiilie for this universal mutaliility 
of things, and for the sudden chau^ of oppositea into 
uch u£«r. (Windclbnud, p. 91.) 
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Philosophy asked for the abiding ground of all the 
chang(!3, which experiences all the traiiBfurmatioiiis, from 
which all individual thiugi arise, and into wliirh tliey 
become again transfomied (p. 32). The qnestion was 
clearly formulated : " What is the originu ground of 
things, which outlasts all temporal change, and how does 
it change itself into these particular things, or change 
these things back into itself?" Out of the elTurts to 
solre this question and determine tlie nature of the 



world-ground, cosmic matter, world-stuff (Wetfgtoff'), 
arose uie various theories of the Jirst Greek philosophers, 
like those of Thales, Ana^imauder, Anaximeues, Her 



clitus, the Eleatic School, and the Pythagoreans. Various 
conceptions like those of Being and Becoming, cosmic 
mutter and cognition were formed. 

5 4. Graduwly, however, Greek thought and philo- 
sophical research turned tlieir gaze inward and made 
human action their study. Nature-knowledge, which had 
hitherto formed the subject-matter of Philosophy, was lost 
siriit of, and the inner adicities of man, his ideation and 
volition, the process of man's thought and will, and the 
inauner in which ideas and volitions arise were investi* 
gated. At the same lime the question arose whethw 
there ie anything univertally valid, whether there is any- 
thing true and right and good in itself, independently and 
beyond the individual opinions. Thus this period, which 
is called the anthropological, from the character of the 
iavestigatious, in contradistinction to the preceding eoS' 
mological period, saw the beginnings of the psychological, 
logical, and ethical problems. 'I'o this period belong 
SocTBtes and the iiophists, among whom the best known 
were Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus. Socrates, who 
toincides with the Sophists in the anthropological direction 
of his investigation, maintained the existeuce of a uni- 
versally valia truth in opposition to the Sophists, and 
endeavoured, tlirough scientific insight, to gain sure 
priuciples for the ethical conduct of human life. Ou 
ik)CTBUc principles new schools were founded, the most 
notable being : the Megarian, established hy Knclid ; the 
Cynic, hy Autisthenes ; and the Oyreiiaic, or Hedonistic, 
dy Aristippus. (Cf, Gomperz, I., trans. Magnus.) 
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1^ 5, The two preceding movements of philosophi _ 
Eiiveatigation, viz. the cosmolof^cal and the anthropoloel-j 
ifflJ, were only hye-paths, aiid prepared the way ft 
ouun development of Greek thought, which took pb 
tlie t^lematu! period, and reached its heicht in the systema 
of Demoeritus, Plato, and Aristotle. The early Greek 

CihiloGopher», bntli of the cosmologicul and tlie anthropo- 
wrical period, seized upon a limited iiumher of queationB. 
whilst the systematic period embraced both the phydcal 
ikiid psycholomea] proHlems. 'llie great personalities like 
Deniocritug, Plato, and especially Aristotle, makino' use 
^^^ of the entire material of knowledge f^aiued by expeneacc., 
^^L>[>d observation, and, with an all-sided sdentitic mter~~*' 
^^^tdirecting their work of investieatian to the entire 
^^B of scientific problems, rave the world an all-embri 
^^Heystem of science, compete in itself. ''Tie eystei 
^^Hingof knowledge," sayR Windelband, "so that it should 
^^B 'become an all-inclusive philosophical doctrine, was achieved 
^^B with increasing success by Demoeritus, Plato, and Aris- 
^^B totle, and with tlie last, first foand the Airm of an organic 
^^H articulaUon of science into the individual dieciplinee. 
^^H IV'ith tliis Aristotle concladed the development of Greek 
^^H jthiloaopby, and inaugurated the age of the special 
^^V sciences." It was Aristotle who concentrated and crystal- 
^^" lized the entire content of Greek thought ; he gave tha 
world a complete system of Philosophy and truatoil nil it 
disciplines, namely. Metaphysics, liogic, and Psychology 
Ethics, Politics, and JDsthetics. 

\ B. The second great period of Pliilosopliy 
Hdlenistic-Roman. I'he groat spnrulative systenu had' 
come to a close, and a tendency towards acietitifio detoila 
arnse. The fundamental i-harai^r of this perind 'm 
KTuditioii more than spcuulution. and also a coltivatii 

■ of tlie special sciences, If Philosophy took 
departure, wbieh it followfil for several ceiitnries, 
due to the statu of general culture and to the turn taki 
by Greek social and political life. 

Thn Grcckfl hud attuiued a atnte of maturity in hid 
developini'nt of thoir natural literature and art, when 
Alexander the Great bridged the irulf dividing Occ!d«iil 
...a n.,... .-. ._!. .1. . . j^ civiUiAtiwi, '" — 
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beyond the baimdariee of tlieir national domain, cmseeil 
this bridge and spread over the Asintic world. To 
perpetnate hi? name, tlie great Macedonian king had 
foniided a eity, and eelected for this purpose, with extra- 
ordinary prescieuce,aspot on the banks of the Nile which, 
on account of its gengrapliical position, was destined to 
became ati entrepot between Asia aJid Europe, and a 
centre uot otdy of international commerce, hut also of 
intellectual culture. 

Greek civilization and philosopliy spread all over the 
world. Along with Athens, other towns in the Alexan- 
drian dominions, and later on in the Roman Empire, 
became centres of culture and civilization. 

Coming under the Roman sway, the Greek world t«a\n 
underwent, not only politically hut also intellectually, a 
complete change. As the Roman conquest had worn 
away all political dilferencea and national divergences, 
and by uiiitiug the various races under the rule of tlie 
Empire was bringing to its consummation the work he^n 
the Macedonian conqueror, it could not f^ to influence 

I train of thought. On the one hand the political and 
ideal structure of Greek life was cruiubling and bringing 
down the support and guiding principle supplied by the 
duties of citizenship and the devotion to the common- 
wealth. Man was thrown upon himself to fiud the 
principles of condnct. llie customary morality and 
religion had been shaken in their foundations. Tlie 
belief in the old gods and the old religion was under- 
mined. Philosophy endeavoured to occupy the place left 
vacant by the gradual decay of the uational religion. The 
individual, seeking for support and spiritual guidance, 
found it, or at least imagined he had found it, in 
Philosophy. The task of Philosophy was therefore, as 
Windelljand says, "to find a compenmtiim for reltgioiui 
faith." llie conduct of life became the fundamental 
problem, and Philosophy assumed a practiml aspect. It 
aimed at finding a complete art of living. It ha^l a 
thoroughly ethical stamp, and Ifecame more and more a 
rival of and opposed to Religion. Such were 'bn 
tendencies of the Stoic and Epicurean ^Hchools. 
SoBma rule was greatly favourable to euch k {' 
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tlioii|i;ht. The Romans were a practical nation ; they had.^^^H 
no coDception of nor apprectatioD fnr purely theoretical ^^^H 
Jtrohleros, and demanded practical lessons and phiioea-i^^^| 
phical investi)[ntions which nhoiild eerve as a guide for life. ^^^ 
Thus the politiial tendem;}' of the time towards practical 
wisdom had imparted a new direction to philosophical 
tlioughL Yet as time went on a deep feeliii)^ of di^satis- 

■ foclion seiKed the ancient world in the midst of all the 
oiorim of the Roman rule. This hujre Empire could ofbr 
W the peoples, which it had welded into one mighty 
unit, nn compensation for the losa of their natdonu 
independence— it offered them no inner worth nor outer 
fortune. Tliere was a coniplete discord running' throajrh 
tlie entire civilisation of the Grtaco-Roman world. 'I^e 
social cfludition of the Empire had brought with it extreme 
contrasts in the daily lile. The contrasts had l)econie 

I more pronounced. Abundance and luxury existed side 
by side with misery and starvation. Millions were 
excluded from the very necessaries of existence. With 
tho sense of injustice and revolt against the existing 
inequality of the state of society, the hope for some 
future compensation arose. The millions, excludeil from 
the worldly possessions, turned longingly to a bott«r 
world. The thoughts of man were turned to aometliing 
beyond terrestrial life, to heaven instead of earth. 
Philosophy too had failed to give complete satisfaction. 
Man ha^l realised his utter inability to tind knowledge in 
himself by hia unaided ellbrtK. He despaired to arrive 
at it without the holp of some transcendental power and 
its kind assistance. Salvatinii was not to be found in 
man's own nature, but in a world beyond that nf the 
senses, I'hilosopliy could not satisfy the cultured man 
by tlie presentation of its ethical ideal of life, could not 
I secure for him the promised happiness. Pliilosophj'J 
I therpftiro turned to Rehginn for help. 
I Yet so strongly was tlie ancient world " sicklied o'ei 
twitli the pale cost of thought," so deeply had It become 
l|i(*rmt«ted hj' the feeling of a need for knowledge, tliaL 
Klleligion desired to satisfy not only feeling but also tlUM 
I tnlellcct, and wasatixious to l.riinsform life into a doctrine^ 
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problems, at which it had beeu labouring in luin, in 
Teli^ous and traneceixleiital help, KaUgioii sought Philo- 
sophy and its metliod, desiring a, Ecieutilic basis for its 
religioUB longing or <:ouviction, so as to make itself more 
■(»!eptable to a cultured a^. " Philosophy employed the 
conceptions of Greek science to clarify and put in order 
religiooB ideas, to give to the importunate demaiid of 
religiooB feeling an idea of the world that should be 
satistactory to it, aod so created the systems of religioua 
mdaphygiai in more or less intimate connection with the 
contending religions." (Windelband, p. 158.) 

Thus the fuuon of religious and philosophical ideas 
which characterizes the state of intellectual evolutiou 
immediately precediii^ aad following the formation of 
Ctiristianity, ia to he ionnd in the general state of mind of 
society under Roman sway and in the civilization of the time. 
Hie moral disintegration made Hie need of reaction felt. 

On account of the revolution in social and political 
institutions, the mixture of nations of various ori^ns and 
of the changes which took place in religion and custom, a 
new spirit came over Philosophy, and it consequently took 
a new torn. In a measure, as Greek thought and civilixa- 
tion stepped <mtfrom their national restrictions and passed 
beyond the bouiidaries of their original HeUenism, they 
became more and more cosmopolitan in their tendenciee. 
Greek Philosophy, on the one hand, endeavoured to satisfy 
man, not as a member of a certain social group or politjc^ 
commonwealth, but as an individual, be he Greek, 
Oriental, Roman, Pagan, or Jew. On the other Hand, 
Pliilosophy tUso endeavoured to take the place vacated by 
tlie national religion, which had lost its hold upon the 
cultured world, 

The result of this general state of aflairs was that the 
point of view of the Hellenistic Roman wisdom for the 
conduct of life was that of indiaidual inonilitg, and tlw 
Philosophy which busied itself witli this had either an 
ethical or religious stamp. The general political and 
cosmological questions are relegated to the Dackgrouud, 
and the anthropologicMl problems giun precedence.' Such 
were the tendencies expressed In the doctrines of Stoicism, 
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.^cureftuiem, and Sceotit^igm ; Ne«-FIatoniBm, Judffio- 
Hellenic Philoeophv ami Gnostidsm. 

The geo(trapiiical <;eiitre of this movement of fusion 
and reconciliation was, however, in Alexaodria. After | 
hftViii^ been the rity of the museum snd the librarjr, 
of criticism and literary erudition, Alei^aadria became , 
once aguii the meeting-place of philosophical bcIiooIb and 
religious eects ; communication hod becumft easier, uid 
various fundamentally different individuals belonging to 
distinct social groupE met on the hanks of the Nile. Not 
only goods and products of the soil were exchon;^, but 
ideas and tbouglite. The nieutal horizon wee widened ; 
cmnparisons ensued, and new ideas were suggested and 
formed. "Diia mixture of idt-as necessarily created a I 
coinplex spirit where two currents of thou^fht— of critical | 
scepticism and superstitious credulity — mixed and mingled. 
Another powerful tactor which arose in Alexandria was 
the close contact in which Occidentalism, or Greek culture, 
fbund itself with Orientalism. Here the Greek and Oriental 
Bpiritfl met oud mingled, producing doctrines and re- 
ligious ejvtems containing germs of tradition and science, 
ofinspiration andreilection. Imagesandformulas, method I 
and ecstasy were interwoven and intertwined. The I 
brilliant qualjtdes of the Greek, his saeacity and subtlety * 
of intelligence, his lucidity and facility of expression, 
were animated and vivilied by the Oriental spark, and 
guoed new life and I'igour. On the other hand, the 
contemplative spirit of the Orient, which is cliaracterized 
by its aspiration towards the invisible and mysterioDS, 
would never have produced a coherent sjistem. or theory J 
had it not been aided by Greek science. It was tbs latter I 
that arranged and explaineil Oriental tradition, loosened I 
its tongue, and produced those religious doctrines and ] 
^^ 'ilosopbical systems whiish culniinated in Gnostiuism, 
O-Platonism, the Judaism of Phllo, and tlie Polytheism 
^ Jalian the Apostate. It was tlie contemplative Orient, 
iftb its tendency' towards the supernatural and miraculous, 
Ml, ii_ "—Ttidsm and religion, and Greece, with her I 
inixiug and investigating Npirit^in other ■ 
.„ - jI analysis and fi^eling, fused into one — which ■ 
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Alwiandria during the first cetituriea of our era. It was 
tinctnred with ide»listie, mystic, and yet specnlative sod 
scientific colonrR. Hence the religions spirit in Philosophy 
and the philosophic tendency in Uie religious Kystem that 
are the charBrteristic features. " East and West met 
And commingled at Alexandria. The co-operative ideas 
of civilizations, cultures, and religioux of Rome, Greece, 
PalestinCj nnd the Further East found themselves in jaxbt- 
position. Hence arose a new problem, developed partly 
by (>ccidental thought, partly by Oriental asplratioii. 
Iteligion and Philosophy became inextricably mixed, and 
the resultant doctrines consequently belong to neither 
sphere proper, but are rather witnesses of an attempt at 
combining both. These efforts naturally came from two 
sides. On the one hand, the Jews tried to accommodate 
their faith to the reaulta of Western cultnre, in which Greek 
culture predominated. On the other hand, thinkers whose 
maiu impulse came trom Greek Philosophy attempted tn 
accommodate their doctrines to the distinctively reh'gious 
problems which the Eastern nations had brought with them. 
From whichever side the consequences be viewed, they 
are to be characterined as theosophicnl rather than pnrelv 
philosophical, purely religious, or purely theological. ' 
(Baldwin, " Dictionary of Philosophy, ' Art., Alexandrian 
School) 

§ 7- The third period of Pliilosopby is that of the 
Middle Ages, or, strictly speaking, the Christian Philo- 
Eophy. 

The Roman Empire fell a prey to the Northern 
barbarians, who deva-stated the ancient Greco-Koman 
civilization. The deluge of barbarian invasion — Goths, 
Bui^ndlans, Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Celts, and Saxons, 
and especially the Mongolian hordes, the Huns — broke 
from all parts upon the vast, aged Roman Empire, too 
weak and exhausted, in consequence of moral disintegra- 
tion and social decay, to offer resistance to the vigorous 
primitive peoples. 

Those barbarians no doubt brought with them race 
characteristics, ideas, and insUtutions, which, though 
those of a primitive people, were oobte and well developed, 
Mad aide to enter later on into coropetation with those t£ 
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a higher L-i\ilization on Eomething like equal terms.' 
They were, however, still in a. rude and primitive state,, 
and centuries passed iiefore they took up the classical' 
inheritance, and, welding it with tlieir own thouf^hts aud 
ideas into one, developed the modern civilisation. They 
had as yet no comprehension for Greek Art or for tlie fine 
etmcturef of Hellenic Pliilosophy. An age of ignorance 
and rndenesB ivplaced tlie days of culture and of civilizs' 
tioD ; of literary erudition and brilliancy in the departments 
of art and science which characterized the intellectual 
centres of the Greoo-Koman world. " Vie diebus nostris, 
eielaims Gregory of Tours, describing the barbarism of his 
sge, "aula periit studium litteraruni a nobis,"' " 
doubtedly all the great conquests of the Hellenic spin' 
would have been completely crushed and hopelesdy Ion 
to posterity, had not a few Christian scholars^practi- 
cally against the general attitude of the C'hurch — saved 
the debrit of an ancient civilization, and presen'ed them 
for better days, wlien the destroyers, having arrived at an 
B^ of maturity and intellectnal development, gratefully 
made use of them. r 

The Church, however, as a whole was against the culti-g 
vatioii of Greek and Roman literature ; it was oppmed b 
the spread of the intellectual life and civiLzation o 
antiouity. It was nbligal to define tlie limits within I 
whicn titought could move; for siiico it possesstnl tlwfl 
tmtli by an infallible revelation it could not consistently ■ 
allow the ae-arch for truth, llie Church as a whole wafffl 
therefore practically hostile to Philosophy and Scieuce. f 
Worlds of intellectual life were thus lost, or at least 
could only be discovered afterwards with great difficulty 
when the first rays of the Renaissance tinted with Orient 
i»Iours the sombre sky of the Middle Ages. 

If, therefore, in the monasteries there existed a re^tect I 
for learning which caused the monks to save soniethingl 
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of the philosophy of antiquity, it was strictly limited to] 

that portion of the intellectnal content of ancient cIviliMi-l 

K^ion which had been token up into the dnetrine of thai 

Adams. " Civiliialion during the Mitldle Agra," p. S8. 1 

&U1, " HisWtre do la Philosupbic Scbolajilnuc." r ' 
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Christian Church. AU things else, especially the doc- 
trines opposing Christian teaching, were rigidly excluded. 
Occidental Philosophy thus became the handmaid of 
Religion for centuries. Her chief aim and object were 
the justiAcatloii and delinitioti of the Christian doctrines. 
PhiloBophy became a systematizer and rationalizer of the 
religiouB dogma. To show how the doctrinal content, whose 
truth was taken for granted on authority, was also ac- 
ceptable to reason, aud capable of beiiig justified to it, 
became the task i^ Philosophy. 

TTje entire course of the evolution of the Christian 
Philosophy is generally divided into two preat periods. The 
first begins with the opening centuries of the Christian era, 
when the Fathers of tlie Church, many of whom had been 
philosophers before they became theologians, found it 
necessary to jusldfr themselves and their doctrines to the 
heathen world. I'his period practjcally ends with the last 
grent Fatlier of the Church, Augustine (354-430), but is 
continued by some Church writ«rs of a secondary standing 
until the nmth century, and is known as the Patristic 
period. 'ITie second period, which ertends from thn ninth 
to the fifteenth century, ia termed the Scholastic period, 
so called because the whole work was done in the schools 
of the monasteries by the monks. The word Scholasticism 
is derived from the Latin gckolanliciui (master of a school). 
Charlemagne had founded schools all over France, and 
the teachers were termed dootort» teholatrtici. They were 
ecclesiastics, and philosophized wholly in the interests of 
the Church. 'Ilius Scholasticism comprises that period 
of mediteval thought in which Philosophy was pursued 
under the domiuation of Theology, having for its aim the 
exposition of Christian dogma in its relations to reason. 
Scnolasticism began in the eighth century and ceased 
with the Reuaiesauce (fifteenth century). 

" Scholasticism," says Hegel, in his " Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy," ' " is not a fixed doctrine, like 
Platonism or Scepticism, but a very indefinite name which 
comprehends the philosonliic endeavours of Christendom 
for tlie greater [art of a thousand years." "'I'he Scholas- 
tic PhiloBophy is really Theology, and this Theology is 
I Vol lU., p. 3& 
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BOthing but Philosophy. The name of Scholastics attached 

■ " "M those alone who propounded Theolo^f y scientilically 

a system."' SchoksticiBni i» thus the Philosophy 

f Barope developing within the Church in tlie form of 

iieology. Philosophy and Theology have here heen 

-Tinted as one, and it is their separation that consUtutes 

, ._ 3 tmnsition into modern times, seeing that men have 

'lield that for thinking reason i^omething could be true 

which is not true for 1'heology. Down to the Middle 

Ages, ou the contrary, it was held as fundamental that 

there should he but oiw truth. TTius the Theology of the 

Seliolastics is not to he represented as though, as with us, 

it merely contained doctrines about God, etc., in historiii 

guise, for, in fact, it also has within it the profouudi , 

■peciilationB of Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists.' llilft 

is the ruling thought of Scholasticism. It forms 

"' nee between Philt>sophy and Theology, and reconciles 

tbe spheres of reason and faith, grace and nature, hitherto 

■On^dered as antagonistic. The founder of Scholasticisin 

laScotDS Erigena, and its most distinguished representatives 

e St. Ansemiufl, Abelard, St, TTiomas, and Duns Scotus. 

'O periods in the history of Scholasiicisni,'' 

e Platonic ana the Aristotelian or Peripatetic. Schola»<| 

e Philoiophy was at first iulluenced by Platoniam ; &oi ' 

"le thirteenth century, however, it eradually suffered tb _ 

luence of the doctrines of Aristotle. Whilst, however^ 

B speculation of the Church Fathers is the outcome 

is^cal antiquity only, ScholasliciBm sprinfp from t 

Mnl of the Germanic and Neo-lAtin world, and is t 

product of a ticw civilisation.' 

§ 8. The fourth great perioti is that of Modem Phil< 
rapby, It begins with the RcnaisBance and is oontini 
ap to the present time. 

The development of Modem Philosophy was brought 
about by two great historical movements : hy the Kenais~ 
sonee, or Revival of Learning and of Classical Antiquity 
in Art otid Science, and bv the Keformation. Towards 
"""' i middle of tbe fifteeiitti t-eiitury the civilinotiou 

'_/*irf.^^ 40. • (Jf. A, Weber, "HJ5lofy_j 
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Greeue effects ita entrance into the mental horiioii of tlie 
OcM^idental world. Forth from Italy come tlie Greek lan- 
guage, the iioetry and philosopliy of tlie ancient Hellenic 
world, and bepu their triumphant march over Europe. The 
influences causing- these great movements had been at 
work for some time past, but tlie Renaissance became au 
accomplished fact during the second half of the fifteentb 
century, when the Eastern Empire, with its capital, Con- 
stantinople, was conquered by the Turks, and Greek 
Bcholant, leaving their country, sought refuge in Italy. 
The influences bringing about the Ren^ssance had been 
at work as early as the Crusades, if not earlier. For the 
Renaissance was not a rreutio ex nihi/a. Tlie spirit of 
antiquity was not dead or plunged in a lethargic sleep 
from which it was awakened, like an enchanted princess, 
by the kies of the Italian poets. TTie three streams of 
culture and civilization — the Greek, the Semitic, and the 
Roman — once met and mingled in Alexandria, producing 
new and peculiar currents of thought. The united stream 
divided again, and went forth in three part* to fertjlize the 
world. rhe three currents of meiliasval thought — the 
Greco-Christian, tlie Roman-Christian, and the Arabian, 
with ita bye-stream of Jewish thought— flowed calmly and 
silently for several centiiriea without meeting or crossing. 
They had their respective intellectual centres in Con- 
stantinople, Paris, l^hdad, and the Spanish Universities. 
They met at the Court of Frederick II., where a new pagan 
culture, the outcome of the amalgamation of the three 
civilizations, arose. The spirit of revolt and independence 
began to move its wing9. It was too early, however ; the 
Cburcli was ntill too dominant, and the mind of ma:i still 
too mnc-h under the rule of ^ith. The tide was turned 
again into other ecclesiastical channels, or Scholastic 
niilosophy. With the year 1453 the Renaissance became 
an accomplished fact. The slow but gradual evolution of 
thought reached its culminating point in that period. 
The threefold stream of civilization that came forth from 
the garden-land of Egypt, again met in the Medicean 
Gardens at Florence. It had left the city on the banks 
of the Nile centuries before to traverse Europe in three 
parallel, digt'mct currents, and now discharged its roaring; 
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yraves in the Aruo town, the centre of the Renaissance. 
The streamiue spirits of Orieut&l, Byzantine, and Lotjn- 
'Christian civiiizationa met there, overHowed the banka 
poured forth all over Europe.' 
"The conditions which had prevailed in the earlie^tl 
Middle Ages, and obscured the leaniirig' which the; 
h&d acquired, were changing rapidly, tlw efiecta of Teutonifl 
iuvaeion were passing away. ■ • ■ The stirof great eventg, 
and the conU^ou of new ideas in commerce and explora- 
tion and politics tilled the air, and the hoiizon of men's 
minda and interests was daily growing wider." (G. B. 
Adams, " (^iviliTatiun during the Middle Ages," p. 36fi.) 
Man began to realize tlial behind him lay a most sign!" 
cant history which could teach him many things. Wea 
of mediteval tradition, with its dry Scho! 
the eccle^astical shackles which prevented man from 
tliinking for himself — the human mind turned to GrecialT 
thought and to Hellenic culture. It was the Orientalj 
ill .^exandria over again ; the mediieval scholar ' 
delighted when the world of Hetleiiic thcu^rht, with 
Ub wealtli and in all its splendour, was revealed ti> him. 
lA period more pagan than Christian— in faot, opposed to 
ItiiB reli^ous civilisation of the Middle Ages— sprang up. 
VAU phiJoBophical systems of antiquity were revived. 
Platonisni] which since its overthrow in Alexandria had 
fur many centuries been hidden from tlie light of men 
iu Gastum monasterieti, now emerged into existence in 
tW favouring atmosphere of Italy, The Academy of 
Athens was revived iii the Medicean Gardens of Florence, 
and pbitosophers looked 1»ark with delight and devotic 
to the illustrious pagan times. (Cf. Draper, "The 
tellectual Development," Vol. II., ch. S.) 

$ a. Side by side with the enthusiasm for classical civilii 

)u in Art and Science and the Revival of Lemming, stood 

the Reformation. The new stream of culture which flowf (I 

fi-uin Byzuntium by the way of Italy inucidated Europe and 

diverted the course of Western thought '■ - 

not only a revival of IiBarniTig at 

the ancient world had known, but a " re-hirtl 

i';Gfi 1.1 ^wm, " "mltrW—'-'ailnJalirhuailwtgi" c^'ift^^fij^.Tfi 
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emotions and of fmiulties long dormant, an awakeniiiK 
uf mail til a new consciousness of life and of tlie world 
in which he livea, and of the problems wliich life and the 
world present for the thinking; miud to Bolve, and to a cou- 
sclousuess also uf the power of the mind t« deal with 
these problems and tn investigate the secrets of nature." 
(Adams, o.c.,p. 365.) 

Burckhardt, in his admirable work " The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy" (p. 131). expresses himself to 
the following effect ; " In the Middle Ages both eides 
of human coitscioiisneBs — that which was turned within as 
that which was turned without — lay dreamiog or half 
awake beneath a commoD veil. The veil was woven of 
&ith, illusion, and childish preposseBsiou, through which 
the world of history were seen clod in strange liiie!i. Man 
was conscious of himself only as a memVr of a race, 
people, party, family, or corporation — only through some 
general category." This veil dissolved in the time of the 
Renaissance iuto lur, "aa objective treatment and con- 
sideration of the State and of all the things of the world 
became possible. The subjective side at the same tinie 
asserted itself with corresponding emphasis ; man became 
a nriritual individual and recognized tiimself as such." 
Unbridled individualism and an opposition to authority as 
well as a high degree of cosmopolitanism — which is a mark 
of the most cultured periods in the history of intellectual 
development — are the characteristic features of that age. 
Whilst opposing the mediieval type of thought and 
culture, tlie Renaissance period accentuated the worth 
and meaning of human nature and mundane life. The 
scholars therefore, those who in that age devoted themselves 
to the study of classical literature and the culture of 
antiquity, are called Humanists, and their ideals and 
doctrines are known aa Humanism. The givtulh ami 
devetopmait of indioidualitm, the doctrine that Tnnn nhoiild 
Ihink for him»e(f, a, mmtal functiiin ahieh Had been 
negleeied during the agr of menial utaeery, Kiia one of the 
brighfett vMurun gained by the Humimi»tit. It had been 
striven after by the Italian mind for some time past. 

The tir.it rays of that recognition appeared on the sky of 
' " rice, and came ^rth ui all its splendour U" 
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Ftime of the Encycloptediste ; the thoughU of the 
liance a^^iu found ej^pressiou iu the words nf Diderot 
" lUBseaa, of WiDckclmanii, Hamaun, and Herdei 

'' Philosinihf in the Renaissance," says Wiudelband 
fp. 319), " loses its corporate character, and becomes in its 
bwt acliiereioents the free deed, of individuals." litis 
toiuleacy and striving for iudividiial freedom, the develop- 
'tnent of indivi duality, which was one of the highest 
Bchievemeuts of the Renaissance, was further aided by the 
Reformation. 

The right of individual judgment, the etnaiicipatioii of 

thought from the reatrictiouE put upou intellectual activitjr 

by ecclesiasticiam— ideas whith had lain dormant iu the 

spirit of the age, and were the cause rather than the result 

of the moi'emeut (cf. Wundt, p. 176)— emerKed into 

proiuiueuce in the Beformatiou. Revolt aaalust the 

Bwithority of the Church and appeal to individual judgment 

I the principles of the Reformation. It becune a 

eratiD)[ force, not only by freeing the spirit of the time 

Kfrom ecclvsiastical bondage, bnt by wresting Philosophy 

* 1 the grip of theology, and by establishing it " 

■■eparate, independent imiilar knov^kdge. Tbe«e two u 

Ifmente, viz, the Revival of Learning and the Reformation,] 

I allied together, were instrumental iu bringing into' 

prominence a third factor, which coloured the beginning 

of miHlerii thouglit, and formed the real transition from 

nledia^val to m(Hlern Phiiosopiiy. I refer to the natvrai 

teiKnam, (.'nder the guidance of natural science, modern 

— Philosophy made her Hrst independent attempts; and 

(whilst the uew and great discoveries, the widening of tha 

jcngmphical hnriimni the voyages of Columbus, Vbsco de 

uama, and Magellan, the new world-ayKtem of Coperuious, 

Htbe Hrieiitific investigations of Stevinus, Tycho de Brabe, 

■Galileo. Kepler, (iiibcrt and others, accompany the de^' 

■irelopm«iit of modern I^ilosophy, it followed tliat iiatursT' 

■pctence — differing so widely rroui tlia conceptions of thi 

[vicieiit world — iul)uent«d the course of modern tliought 

" 'llie more I'hilosopbv entablished itself by tli 

" Hiliigy as an independent M'culor science, tbe 

. ChambErlain, "Die GrundUgen da iQUn Jahr- 
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peculiar ta^k was held to be the knowledge of luiture. In 
this refliilt all lines of the philosophy of the Renaiiisatice 
met. Philosophy shall lie natural scjetn.'e^lhis is the 
watchword of the time." (Windelband, p. SSi.) 

§ 10. Thus the Renaissaiice and the Reformatiaii 
brought about tlie dawu of modem Philosophy, which, 
clifferiag widely from the current of thought of the Middle 
Agee, offers a striking analogy witli the intellectual 
history of antiquity, and pursues almost the same coune. 
Mnderii philosophy, from the time of the ReuaiesMice 
downwarde, shows the same mode of development. It 
forms a transition from faith to reason. 

The spirit of reflection, awakening from its long in- 
activity, first begins to subject the whole reUgion, ami 
the iDstitntioiis fouuded upon it, to a searching and 
destructive criticism. Tlie characteristic feature of a 
period of transition is the conflict between various ideas 
and conoeptions, the old and the new. Dissatisfaction with 
and di^llustun of the past and a desire for a new and 
better state ensue. Whilst, liowever, the past is 
crumbling, the future is not yet crystallized, and is sWU 
iu a state of becoming. Hence the fluctuating state of 
mind, the eagerness mr new ideals and ideas and new 
conceptions of the world, coupled with a searching in the 
past for corroboration. Reason, in a moment of sublime 
self-assertion and a superabundance of revolutionary 
strength, emancipates it^lf from the shackles of faith, 
awakes from the deadly torpor into which it lias been 
lulled by the mysterious whisperings of religious belief, 
and begins a new' phase of life ; yet it still clings to tlie 
past. Old ideas are adapted to the iiew system, and old 
d^wns are made use of for the new structure. ' 

Toat is exactly what happened at the dawn of modem 
Pbilosopt^. Mediw\'al thought had a distinctly reli^ous 
aspect. The objects of knowledge and the spirit in which 
the investigations were earned on were prescribed by 
faith. Theintellectualdevelopmentwas nothing but a long, 
conttnnous prayer, Tiie philosophic investigations centred 
round transcendental subjects and the life hereafter. But 
iiialcn Slrdmungen des 
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in Fonseqiienve of cauEes mentioned above, there dswai 
tbe nf^e of rebellion and revolution. A bitter etrug^I 
iSgaiast the existing eyetem, a tumultuons tussle wit 
Oxidting priuciplea enguod, disf^tisfaction undenniDed the 
existent but old oud oai^rown doctrines, " war is declared 
agaiiiat authorit]' of every sort, and freedom of thought 
is iiisuribed on the banner."' "Modern PhiloBophy is 
|- ProteBtantiBin in the sphere of the thinking spirit. Not 
L Uiat which has been considered true for centuries ; not that 
B'Whicb another eays, though he be Aristotle or TlinmBS 
B Aquinaa, is true ; but tliat only which is demonstrated to 
E«uy OHM nnderstondinii; with convincing force." Freudnra 
P«nd independence of thought, the shaking off of the 
Birilaine of eccle^astical bondage, characteruee the Bg«. 

■ 'Die old and outgrown doctrines of dry Ik-holasticisn) are 

■ Mcordiiigly undermined, mediteval thought is diacardetfj 

■ dieput^a concerning trou^endontal Enbjecta are 

■ «way with, but still the new idea is not yet fnnnd, 

■ least is in a sbit« of bovDming. Philosophy therefore 1 
I its state of tmnsition lookeil luusk to the past — not to tb 
I iinmediste epoch with which it was about to break, bat t 
I » dietant childhood, to the reminiscences of antiquity. 
I There it founil a preliniinsry substitute. " Thua Philo- 
I snpliy, also, joins in that great stream of culture, the 
I Renaissance and Hnmiuiism, which, starting from Italw 

Cured forth over tbe whole civilised world." (^FalckeS^ 
rg, [1. 11.) 1 have said above that modern Philosophi 
I beginning with the Renaissance, is naturalistic i ~ 
1 teodenciea. Under the impulse of the Hellenic spirit, I 
I modem inlcllcctual ai^tivity was concentrated, as once in 
I IIgIIiu, upon n disinterested conception of nature and 
I natural tcicncc. 'Die denire for a new knowledge of the 
I world found its stimulaH in the acquaintance W'ith th 
I ancient Greek tliought. It is true, as has been observe^ 
I that " in Philosophy, as well as in Art and Literature, t~ 
I WBj- to nature lead> through Cireece." The inod«4 

I Philosophy was, however, not only naturalistic but n 

I individualistic: in its tendencies. One of its chnracteristias 
I wan the appeal to individual reason and the eniandpatioL 
I from the WidBge of &ith. The modern inoveroent to 
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assert the rig-ht of iudividaal judgment aiid tlie privil* 
of man to luvestigate and criticize eve[yt!iiii)(, irrespect 
of external authority. In short, individual reason is e*t ^ 
aa the final court of appeal. Placing absolute confidence 
in the power of reasou, it was held capable of solving all 
the riddles of the uuiverse, and of discovering its ultimate 
secrets. 'ITiia is the current of thought upon whith the 
great metaphysical systems of Descartes, h^pinoza, and 
Ldbniz float along. It i^ Rationalism. 

5 11. Gradually, however, this very tendency nf sub- 
mittiiig everything to the test of reason, led lo the 
calling of reason itself tu question. Not only the 
matenal world but the mind itself is subject to obaervatiou 
and intelli|{ent eKamination. Again, bs in Greece, bo in 
modern times, the coamological period of natural science 
was followed by one of au autbropoloeical character, llie 
investigatJous were transferred to the origin of human 
knowledge, aiid the current of thought turned into a 
psychological channel. What is the origin and source 
of knowledge and cognition ? Is it reason or experience ? 
Such is the inquiry instituted hy John Locke, who took 
up the lines of Descartes. Like his predecessor. Bacon, 
Locke finds the source of knowledge not in reason hut in 
experience. \Philst, however. Empiricism, or the theory 
that knowledge is derived from experience, is prevalent in 
Britain, RationaliEim, or the doctrine that reason is the 
source of cognition, remains in power on the Continent. 
Comparing the mental characteristics of the three great 
nations which participated in the works of Philosophy 
during the period between Descartfs and Kant, Falcken- 
herg {I.e., p. 81) expresses himself as follows: "The 
Frenchman tends chiefly to acuteness, the Englishmajt 
to clearnese and simplicity, the German to profundity 
and thought, France is the land of mamematical, 
EnglaJid of practical, Germany of speculative thinkers ; 
the first is the home of the sceptics, though of the 
enthusiasts as well ; the second of the realists ; the third 
of the idealists." 

IxKke's Empiricism was developeH by David Hui 
of the most consistent and deepest representative 
EiigUBb thoag\i\,, to Po^vigm and Scepticism. ' 
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I thU phase of thoueht SiiiAa an analogy ii 
I life of Greece. Whilst Hume's Scepticit 



[ 

^^V "Scottish School " a reactioQ 

^^^ "helped to wake ia Gennaiiy a kindred but greater spirit 
' from the bonds of dogmatic slumbers, and to fortify him 
for his critical achievements." This refers to Immanoel 
Kant. 

We hare seen that modem Philosophy evolved on tho 
same liaes as thoug^ht in ancient Greece. Greek Philosophy 
ill its infancy was naturalistic. Its object was the world 
of nature. 7'hcn it turned its eaxe to man and his inward 
life. First cosmologtcal, Pliilosophy afterwards became 
aiithropoloipcal, and tliruu^h the movement of Sophistry 
it gradually ted np to Sceptidsm. The stream o^ —-^—^ 
thought followed exactly the itame current, 
tiharacterixed by its naturalism when it left ite i 
tile RenaiBnuice, it became anthropologietil as it traverswl 
Htdlsnd, Germany, and Fraiiuu, and developed into a 
Uleorp ^knovMge on reachinii; England, whore it liiiftlly 
fell into Scepticism. And jiuat as the Scepticism of tb6 
K-Sophists had prepared the way for the Socratic reform and 
mtiie Idealistic nystem uf I'latn, so Hume's scepticism paved 
' for the Kantian ret'onn, which ilevdoped into 

rmaii Idenlism. Hume had shaken Locke'ii 
»n to its foniidations. 

uie the inHnence of Hume, who " had struck a 

rnich a flame might have been kindled had it fidlen 

1 material susceptible of ignition, and had its burning 

Mil carefully maintained, and fanned to greater in- 

ieusity," Knut " roused himself from his dogmatical 

dumlwr," Rationalism and EmptriciRm had thus con- 

Bnned their course on parallel lines, and were still waging 

Mrar, making claims and falling into self-contradiction, 

hrlieu Kant attempted a reconciliation. He yiat 

istroyer in the reabn of thought, yet he was not 

irit tlut denies." He tried to viudiuate the contra-] 

inctJonH by rulegitling reason and experience within theiri 

Viundarles, and by estimating them according to theij"" 

~~rticipation in knowledge of reality. Tlie Rationalisl 

d the Empiricist had discoAsed the origin of knowledge 
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liDinaii 

directed 

He raised the 

jinssibility of kiiuwled^, uiid «ukjeoted 



mind as capable of cognizing things ; Kant 
hia !nvegti§rutiDij$ to knowIedKe itself. H 
ueetion of u 



2' 

coQtradistinctioii to the previous assertiou which Kant 
tenns doomatic (if it denies the i-alidity^ of knowledge it 
is 8ceptii5, the sage of Kneiiigsberg called his Bystem 
criUcUm. Kant inquired into, the origin and extent of 
knowledge, into its soarces and limits, into the p'ounda 
of its existence and its legitimacy. (Cf. Wuiidt, l.c,, p, 
246, and Falckenberg, I.e., p. 221.) But only after 
havini^ investigated tlie sources of knnwledge and ea- 
tablisbed He conditions, can one attempt ti> determine 
its sphere and ^cope. Sncb is the turn which Kant gave 
to modem Philosophy, and it has ^ce continued in the 
same direction op to the present time. The (lemult 
Idealism of Fichte, of Schelliug and Hegel lias its 
in Kant's docMne of reason. Recent advances in at 
science bare, however, added to the legacv of Kant 
German Idealism the wealth of new prohtems. <ier 
Idealism concerned itself almost exclusively with the 

giiritnol facts of es^rience till attention, especially in 
ngland, was again turned to the study of the history of 
humanity, to external nature and to the natural scienct 
The most important theory of tbis new scientiiic epoch 
the theory of Evolution, whicli now is claiming almr 
general attention. 
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5 1. The questions witii whicli philosophical inquirer | 
I occupies iUelf and the prohlenis it endeavoiirti to salve 
■•re nmiiy. They embrace everythiii)^ that is of a purely 
Kecientilic or of a practical interest to man. We can, 
r<lioweveF, bristly classify them as replies to the three great 

questions: fVhatf Hme? and Whyt 

What iiista? and how does it exist? are riddles I 

which Metaphysics tries to jiiid a solution. What do f 

kiiow of the existence of iJiingB ? and how do we knowitq 

fare questions with which the Philosophy of Kiiowledi^ 
coitcenis itself. Wlat are we to do ? and why do we acf 
In this way arid uot to auotlier ? are questions belonging ti 
the domain of Ethics. 'Hie answers shaped out to thee' 
replies gai-e rise to the veHdus philoBOphicnl tvhook wii_ 
systems. Kvery man, every philosopher, haa replied 
owurdiiig to his opinion or his character, aod, we might 
add, Im nurroundEiigit, education, aod the spirit of his time. 
tichte quite truly remarked that the kiod of Philosophy 
I a man chooses depends on the kind of man he is. ItJ 
I also depends. It must be added, on the spirit of t 

K Philosophers hud uo time to approach all questions 
Ejife m so short, and the human mind, even the moi 
Ibrilliatit, even the must universal, is limited and flnit«L 
BlloDC* that variety of systems iu the history of Pbllneophn 
W 
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Not only do the methods and replies to one and the sane 
question vary, but even the subject-matter to which 
philosophers devoted their powers of subtle analysis is 
not always the same. I therefore divide all the phibso- 
phicalproblems into three groups : 

1. The metaphysical or ontological, 

2. The ethical, and 

3. The epistemological problems. 







On a pyramid in Ihe Temple of Isis at Sais an old 

;riptiou ooDtaiiied the followiug words ; " 1 am every- 

liug tliat was, tliat is, aiid that will be, ajid no mortal 

_. le ever lifted the veil that covers my immortality." 

Moduro science maintains tliut it )uis pierueil the \'eilj and 

"force" aud "matter" are everything that was 

ill he. Whether it ie true or not, this is not the 

to discuE«. Whst we merely wish to state ia that, 

icessfiilly or not, the human mind has done its hest to 

the vc:l and tried to penetrate the hidden secret so 

lously guardeil. " Der Mensch ist nicht gelmren die 

ibleme der Welt m liiscn, woh! aher lu miclien, wo Ana 

iblem uigeht uud slch sodann in der Gn^nse des 

Beerelflichen zu halten," says Goethe. 

The human mind ha.s read tlie riddle of the universe in 

various ways and explained it according'ly. Amonic the 

(]ue9tiun$i to which man hit.i always endeavoured to evolve 

ail JUiBwer, viz. What 'a ? What do I know ? and What am 

I to do? the firat one, the melaphysiral What is?— What 

exIrtH?— ha§ principally excited hum&n curiosity. The 

(lie* fpvra by philoeophere at various ages have differed 

'Jy, and have given rise to many metaphysical ecliools. 

we nsk an ordinary, practical man tn tell as what 

hn would reply, witliout hesitation : " Why, every- 

, th»t aurrouiida me, that vast multitude of thiuKs 

1 see and hear and f^rasp and touch, the ^Wiva and 

Mrth, the trees and the nrers, the ma and the atartt, 

hirdi tn the air, the llfih in the water, and the «Av.vni!A 
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ill tlie wood — in airord, all tbat 1 see aud grasp aud touch." 
Yet amoiiK these many tilings tliere is a difference ; there 
are some that move, wiJk, creep, or fly, whilst others are 
motionless — tlie first live, whilst tlie others are lifelesB. 
The living things themselves, when touched by the hand 
of death, irease to show these signs of movement aiid 
become motionless. 

" Tliese limbs, whence had we them ? this stormy force, 
this life-blood with its burning passion ? They are dust 
and shadow." "A little whfie ago, they were not; ti 
little while, and they are not, these very ashea are not." 

But what is it, we ask, that produces that change ? ^^1 

My brother, ^^^| 

Awake '. — why liesl thou sa on tlie green eBrlli ? ^^^M 



Such were the words which Byron putii in the nioutli of 
C^a when he sees Abel dying, and finds hiniBelf for tlie 
first time in the presence of death, and such words have 
been repeated many and many a time. The hiuuan mind 
came to the conclusion that something inviEible, some- 
thing that we comprehend but cannot see, something 
immaterial had lt« al>ode in all living things. This 
"being" is a spirit, in a word tlie "soul." It is tliis 
spirit that gave life and movement to living things, and 
when tliat was gone they remained motionless aud meleas. 
This belief in a soul has found acceptance among all 

E'oples, and philology has proved that there is no 
uguage where the word is not found. Thus already 
from the very begiuuing :nan, even without philoso^ •. 
phizing, distinguished between matter and spirit. ■■-■'— 
perishes, spirit is immortal. 



Thm 



'Eja 



The philosoplier, however, not (satisfied with such vague 
aations, tried to, tied ^e f^ndftmeutal principle whidi Tic£ 
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buliiud all existence, and frmn wlilch all thinm: nronecd. 

" There U notliiiig but spirit," said ^e nue, *' all matter 

U phcnnmeiiul." This tlii<ory is called Spiritualism (or 

metimea miBiiamed Idealism). "No, there is only 

Itter," Baid the otlier, " all life and motion are nothinff 

t a fikiii;Uou or a quality inlierent in matter, ceaEdiif^ 

tirely with the disintegration of the matter to which it 

■'attached." This theory is called Materialism. Othera ' 

•ftain niaiiitained that there were two priirciples— matter 

a:id spirit — and tlint these trere united, 'lliis iloctrine 

is styled duaiirm, {nan the lAtiii dun, two. In miiitnt- 

dietiiu'tion t« tlic tlieory of Dualism ia the theory that I 

^^Wiitaiiis there is only oue principle ; this is oall^ ] 

''-'~"i, from the Grwk /i&viM (inonon), alone, 

MATEItlALISH AND SpIHITl'jaJKU 

t j S. In one of the room.') nf the Vatican there exists Uie I 
fnous freaco of llnphael, called " 'Cho i^chool of Athens." I 
»totle and i'latti are the (.-eritrnl tigiircs, aarruuuded by I 
__ioitsdisulpleeuudfiilltiH'er9. Pluto points with his liiiger 1 
liwards heaven, whilet Arintotle listens coldly, his ri^ht 1 
Jnd streti^hed out towards the earth, 'Iliis ideal paintinif 1 
•preMnta not only the history of the School of Athens. I 
Bt that of human thought, and of the philosophical J 
meg of nil ages, materialistic and i^piritunlistic, that 1 
» wntfcd war t^ver fiini^i^. Tlie niiriCuiUlrt paints U I 
I, the muteriuliM iiointi; to earth. 

Materiailmii 



t f 3. Materialism is the nanie fiveu to the doctrina I 
'fcich tries to explain the plurrility of phenomena by ^ 
Eingle prini'iple, whicii i^c)iiceive8 the worhl ns a uiiity, j 



i maintains that matter w at tiie basis of everytliitig. ' 
(t denies the lepanilf existence of spirit, which is attached I 
s Diatter or removed from it, " tike horaei; fasteoed ta I 
.r removed from a coadi." "The times are post," saysl 
llolewhott, " when spirit was oasiimed to exist in- I 
, andently of matter. ' (>ppo.ied, like IlipiritunliBni, ta I 
I philosophical conception whicii maintains tliat tlie I 
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matter and mind, and wliich is knonn as the theory or 
Dualism — Materialism maintains that there is nothins- but 
niatt«t. What we call minil is only une of the forma 
which ever-changing, ever-varying matter assumes. 
Matter, however, is not that inert, lifeless mass into which 
spiritual force brooding over it, apart from it, 
life. Force is inherent in matter, manifesting 
itaelf iu its various tranaibrmations. Life and thought 
are its innate qualities, and ore the result of a comnlex 
combination of molecules of matter. A force, a spirit, a 
God aejwrate from matter, floating freely above it, giviu( 
impulse to it, is an idle conception, according to one q 
the modem materialists, MolescbotL An absolute Hpirit 
as opposed to matter, an absolute creative force distinct 
from matter, is an absurdity. 

All psyehical phenomena again are nothing hut functions 
of one of our organs — the brain. Tliouglits, volitions, 
and sentiments depend upou its power and working, its 
^xe and constitution. Psychology is the physiology of 
tile brwn. Thoujflit is nothing but a motion of matter 
and vanishes icifh matter. Mental function is a, peculiar 
lifestation of vital power, determined by the pecnliar 
coustmctiou of cerebral matter. The same power which 
digests hy means of the stomach thinks by means of the 
brain. The idea of an individual soul, separat« and 
distinct from the body, independent of the material organ, 
is a mere verbiage of philosophical psychologists, of no 
scieutittc value. In a word, everything is matter or a 
manifestation of matter. Matter is infinite and immortal, 
its laws are immutable and eteniaL Neither God nor 
1 has treated it ; it lias always existed and will exist 
er, unalterable and imperishable. Nothing is lost — 
n atom, not a molecule. It only changes its form^ 

Cxsar, dEad a.ad turned (o clayi 



1 so far in his definition nf'* 



same way as the liver prodni 
Tie goal, li&t, tliought, and c 



e and tiie kidneys urine, 
isi-ience are products of 
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^^^patter ; they arn latent in ever^ atom of matter, e 

^^^Buufeet themselves in a uomplexity of atoms. The more ] 

^Hknplicatfd the material conditious of the orgtaia, the 1 

^^TOore complex are the effects of their functions. Om of I 

the most wonderfully, delicately, and finely constructeil f 

organs is tlie brain, with its fuaction "thought" Matter, 1 

. however, is not Eui inert, hard mass, ilevoid of intriiiaio I 

J^^jDOvement, iiiuapable of prodneing by itself, without the | 

^^Klp of another force, the phenomeaa of life and mind I 

^Kble. 

IT Itannou 



^Ketivi 

Hn M 

^^oes.' 



1 OouHciouEness. Matter is not always taneihle aiid I 
.ible. It consists of uuconnted millious of innleciiles in I 
_'gweoDS, invisible, iuorranized state. By virtue of the I 
liarmouious movements of these molecules, matter assumes I 
various forms, giving rise to various pheii 
mmiiteetatifma like hardiiess, Boftness, colour, motion, , 
extensimi, size, etc., which are only the outcome of the 
Ivity of matter. Life and thought belong to the same 
"'[festatious. Theyare not material, however, in them- 
» ; they are, as Buechner «ays, in his " Ijtst Words 
MateraliEm," not '■ what matt*!r U, but what matter 
MAtter, consisting of small iiitiiiitesimal particles 
(the molueiilee), is not equally distrilmted in space, hat i 
is fcroaped in massee— as in nebulw, clouds, sims, platiete, j 
aud other heavenly bodies. tjio matter ilaelf, so ' 
th^ moUoii of the molecules or tliat of the composition 
of molecules is not equal and unifann. Some parte of 
matter are in a very animated movement, others move 
only slowly and sluggishly. Matter passed through 
numerous plutfes of evolution luitil it took the i^hape 
of our earth, aaaciirideused, solid, and independent body. 
Man, I'M, pAESed through phases of erolutimi until the 
brafu, the orKBin of thought, reached the hei|;ht of de- j 
v»1opment which results in our modcr" "i";':— ■*!>•" 1 

With regard to death Buechner e 
follows:' "Great philosophers ha 
fundamental cause uf all I'hilosoDhy. If this he correct, 
Ute empirical or experimental philosophy of the present ] 

, Preseol, and Fuliui:," London, 1B72, 

kii35, The rcadei who Ukei a. (drticuinr intcreiit in the lubject J 
K. — i-j u[^ coniull BufWhncr's '" Das kltnftige Leben u. "■■- 

«w«i ■ - 
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day bos solved the trrealcBt of pliiloBophiea! enigmas, and 
shown (both lii^cally and empirically) that there is no 
death, and that the great mystery of existence coiiEiats in 
perpetnal and uninterrnpted changt. Kverything- is im- 
mortal and indestructible—the amallest worm as well as 
tlie most enormous of the celestia.1 bodies, the aandgraiii 
or the waterdrop, as well as the highest being ia creation ; 
3 and his thoughts. Only the forma in whivh Being 
lifests itself are chnnj^n^ ; but Bein^ itself remaini 
eternally the same and imiierishahli!. When we die we 
do not lose ourselves, but only our personal coneciouaness 
or the casual form whieh our beiuR', in itself eternal and 
imperisliable, had assumeil for a sliort time ; we live on in 
nature, in our race, in our thildren, in our deM^endaiitB, 
in our deode, ia onr thouf[hts — in short, in the entire 
material and psychical contribution which, during' our 
short personal existence, we have furnished to the suli- 
(dstence of mankind and of nature in general." 

Materialism, though monistic, is necessarily atlieiiitiu in 
its tendencies, since it denies the existence of everytliin|r 
hut matter. Gods and spirits, devils and phantoms tind 
no room in a space filled witli matter. Materialism knows 
neither Jehovah nor Jupiter; it admits "ni Dieu, ni 
diable." "Nature suffices itself, there is nothing super- 
natural." ■' Only wroujap methods of obsen-ation of 
nature," says a writer nn Materialism, " hallucinatii 
illusions, and deceit of priest* 
so-called Hupemiitural 

§ 4. A detailed description of the various cbaracteristios 
of materialist doctrines would be out of place in a popular 
treatise, but a brief historical sketch of their origin and 
development may be given. " It is," says Lange, in Ilia 
" History of Materialism," " as old as Philosophy, but not 
older." It is the first philosophical attempt to conceive 
tlie world as a unity, and to rise above the vulgar errors of 
the senses. Materialism can be traced to the very dawn 
of philosophical speculation. It is found in the Bnddhiem 
of the ancient Indians, in the religions systems of the 
Chinese, and in that of the most civilized nation of 
antiguity — the Sgyptjaos. We find it, however, in a 
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natic form for the first time in Grepce. The ancient 
ireek philoHOpliBrs vrere mat«riaJiaiit. They inquired into 
lie onEinftl matter from which all thinj^ gnran^. The 
naterinliBtJc doctrine wue, however, clearly developed by , 
tiieatomists — t,r. byijcucippDsttodbisdisi'ipleUeniocritiu J 
of Abdera in Thrace (420 b.(;.}, who may he coneidered a 
the head of all materialists. UemocTitu«, one of the moe. 
"nrued Ionian physicians, laid down a theory of atoma. 1 
CatteTj according to him, consists of intinitely small 1 
(olecules, which come together and separate, and thus form 1 
'Hie at(im!< (from the Greek aro/ios, an atom, nr J 
divisible) wii endowed with motion. Tliey do wot receiva'fl 
iny other force or principle, hat it belongB to tlioir|r 

. llie theories of Uemncritus were taken up hyj 

llplcurus (340), who considered matter as the uaiversalfl 
ratum. Soul, mind, thought and cousciousnMe^l 
liim, are accidents of matter. Among the 
jblowcre iif Epiciirue may be reckoned Lucretius Caru 
' .c), the tamnua Roman author, poet and philnaophei 



wliich, as Lange says, secured for ttie 1 , .... 
■es such an influence on modem thought. 
I During the Middle Ages the dogma of reUicton and blind 
pth, "the (^Imrconl burner's simple and blind creed," 
hined sway over the spirit of man, and materialiera was 
frerwhclmetl by Cliristian Ihialism — (,e. the doctrine of 
ftrit and matter. I'imid voiees, tike those of the French- 
_jUii Gassendi and tlie Italian Giordano Bruno, were heard 
here ami there ; but they were soon silenced. Giordano 
Bruno waa burnt in the Campofiore at Rome, on l''ehruary 
17th, IGOO. In modem timers the materialistic doctrine was 
iirat rerived in England by Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury I 
"IM8-1B79). Aowirding to him all the real phenomena ! 
f the world are the outconio of motion, There are no 
keorporeal nplHts for him, By spirit he underatanda i 
■ysica] bodips in such a refined stat« as to escape the 
eeption of our senses. 

'rom England Materialism travelled to France, wlicre 

■ Mettrie (1709-1751). in his works "L'homnje machine" 

'f Jlifltoire nfttiirfllft ds r^Tn<*j." ind B^ron Holha 
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The real essence of thiugs is therefore s special ^ 
material force, it is Spirit. Gelf-coiiscious ana endo^ 
with the sense of personality. We neither perceive ■ 
eomprehend the real essence of things hy our eensec 
bv alistroct reasouing, and this eaeenca must tber 
also be of an abstract spiritual nature. 

§ 6. Spiritualism came into existence after Matei 
The human mind, fond of the mysterious, the unknof 
the "je ne sais quoi," that transueuds all our powenfl 
verification, oould not long he satisfied with Materi " 
which robs life of its mysteries. It is for the very 
reason that humanity, abandouing- belief (the i 
shrouded in mystery) for science, ever and anon i 
reli^on. Materialism and Spiritualism have e 
been and still are, throughout the whole history of bin 
thought, waging war and contending for the eupreniM^fl 
the realm erf Philosophy. Plato had eitpre ' '" 
of Spiritualism. He maintained that 
real existence, and are the prototypes of aU pbeoomi 
In modem time« Rene Descartes revived the Spiritual 
doctrine, but it was LeibniE (1B46-1716) who elaborate . 
There is one essence of all things, tbe spiritual. It is ol 
but divided into an infinity of metaphysical pointsit 
numadt. The monad is created by God, and ie finite. 
indivisibility of physical points or atoms exist < 
apparently. They are an i^glomeration of metaphya 
points, and extension is not a reality but a coexistence^ 

Tbe real essence of things is an immaterial prinoini 
viz. force. God lias created the monads, force cenbe' 
endowed with intelligence, unlike each other. Tbe mm 
is thus a spiritual force or activity, which finds expren 
in its continual changing states. It is a "living $ 
perpetual mirror " of the universe, and contains an ir "^ 
of possible conceptions that struggle from ui 
to coUBciousoess. Consciousness is a stream of idean a| 
feelings that guahea forth trom the very essence of e 
monad. Matter is an aggregate agglomeration 
monads. They are, however, naked monads, that are ill a 
state of nuconsciousness, and of which dead matter consists. 

The term monad is derived from tbe Greek fioviic (inoiiu*). 
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unity, which Leibniz seems to have takeu from the work 
of Giordano Bruiio, "De Monade." The world is not a 
inachino. Everything tlierein is force, life, soul, thought, 
desire. The monads are unexteiided. 

Body is an extenaion of materiality. But what is the 
essence of thia materiality? It is force, says Leibniz, 
inunateriat, anextended, indivisible, and indestructible. 
There is a graduation in the perfection of llie monada. 
The most perfect monads rule, the leas perfect obey. 
Dead matter is an aggregate of the Less perfect monada 
witlmut the ruling monad. Tliey are ticit iiuuiimate, 
however, for every monad is In itself soul and body, soul 
being its material essence and body its aejisible manifesta- 
tion. If Leibniz admitted a certain re&lity to matter, 
Berkeley went much further, and developed a doctrine of 
extreme Spiritualism. George Berkeley, the Bishop of 
Cloyiie (1086-1753), " a great philanthropist and a amall 
philoao^er," as he hua been called, unju^ly perhap, by a I 
recent German author, taught that the existence of matter 
is nothinv but an illusion. Only spirit or mind exists. 
Idea IB a thing perceived, and there is no difference between 
what we call a real thing, or the object we a«8ume to be 
without lis, and our idea, or the image of it. The mind 
perceiveB Ideas and simultaneously produces the things 
themselves. Nothing exists without the mind. Leibniz 
haa admitted an objective existence of thin^, Berkeley 
denied the existence of unperceivedoronperceivingthings. I 
The sun, tlie moon, the trees, etc., would cease to exist if ' 
there were no one to perceive tiiem. The mind, however 
(Berkeley admits a plurality of minds), does not perceive 
the things, nr ideas, by itself alone, or by the {■""'C'* of its 
vUl, but chiefly throutfn an all-powerful spirit, God, uiion 
which it depends. This Spirit has imprinted upon us ideas 
tli« perception of which we ueuatly call " real things." 

In liis book entitled "Siris" (a chain), where ho starti 
with the medicinal virtues of tar-water and ends with 
the Absolute, he says that " Ideas are not figments of the 
tnitst real beingsi. Intellectual and um-li 
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In modem times Hennaon Lotze, iiihis 
gave expressioD to spiritualistic doctriDes. Schiypeahaue 

who accepts as the essence of things the will, and Fechtu 
in "Na«hts nnd Tages Ansicht," who considers the a 
tdon of everything, are spiritual ixts. 



the 



§ 7. Some philosophers admit one principle onljr 1 
of all things, either spiritual or materif 



others, on the contrary, maintain that the ^ 

the world and man are a composition of two distinot 
principles, spirit and matter, that exist side hy aide in 
harmouv. Those who accept the tirst solution (or answer) 
— i.e. the existence of only one principle or aubstratam 
underlying all phenomena — are called monista, and their 
system of Philosophy is known under the name^ of 
"'^Mnnimn " ** MnnistHi ili^^iintiii- nlirloani 



Monistffi dicuntur philosophi," says ChF. 

tantummodo Rubstantite genus ad- 

Monists are those philosophers who admit 



"Monism." 

Wolf, "qu 

mittnnt." 

only one kind of substance." They are either Materialists, 

if they accept matter as that " genns suhstsntie," or 

SmrituttliBts, if they see in Spirit the sole essence of 

Eduard v. Hartmann, in his " Fhilosophie des Unbe- 
wossten " (Philosophy of the Unconscious), tliinks thatthe 
tendency to Monism is to be met with among the original 
systems, philosophical or religious, of the first rank. 
Dualism, liowever, or the system that accepts the coexist- 
ence of matter and spirit, is not onlythat of the naive or so- 
called unphiloBopbical mind, bat haa also been defended by 
the great philosophers from the dawn of civilization down 
to modem times. " Dnalistn sunt," to quote again 
M'olf s definiliou, " qui et substaiitiarum roaterialium et 
immat«rialium existentiam admittunt." "Dualists are 
those who admit the existence of material and immaterial 
substances." 

Anaxagoras, Aristotle, the Stoics were dualists. In 
modern times it was Descartes who worked out the 
^fuUriie itwtrjn* wbMi the Occaaioitoliati, witlt Ciauliili^ j 
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modiHed. Herbart, Latse, and Fichte may be considt 
as dualists. 

Anaxagoras (450 b.c.) agsumed the existence of 
intelligent principle, the cause of motion, in addition to 
the iuert, uaiDtelli^eiit material subslance. The material 
substance or element is unconscious and incapable of 
pradw^iug moUou by itself. It is the spiritual principle, 
which he calls vols {noui), eense, intelligence, endowed 
with consciousness, activity, force, and intelligence, that 
produces movement aod life in the universe. 

The two great phitosophera of antiquity, Plato and his 

iUnstrious disciple Aristotle, ore both, strictly speaking, 

dualists. Plato accepts ttie coexistence of the ideal and 

the material priucipfe, or the existeaoe of the worlds of 

Bense and of the Ideas, the archetypes of which the 

wusible world is only a copy. Aristotle, who admits tho 

~ ' o principles, that of matter, which is passive, and form, 

licli is endowed with a power of its own, is aim a 

[diialist His aewrtiun, however, that form or idea and 

natter do nut exist eeparately, that every heing is both 

brm and substratum, idea and matter, body and soul, 

iriugs bis theories nearer Monism, or at least gives thi 

t monistic tincture. During the Middle Ages Dualit . 

_tept its sway, being found in accordance with ths^ 

'doctrines of the Church. Tlie philosi>pliicBl foundepj 

however, of Dualism in Modern Pnilosophv is Descartesi 

He iliBtiiiguished iwtween the " reseitenaa,' the e.xtended, 

or matter, and the " res cuptaus " or mind. 1'hey 

quite dilTereut substances, diametricallv opposod to ~ 

pother. The two substances eitclude each other. 

Mind nr spirit is unextetided and immaterial, ta activf 
^nd frne, whilst body or matter is extended and soulli 
^Mmn is a oombiuation of body and soul. 

The vburaderistic attribute of spirit is thought, that 
" '" is extension. 

e movemeTitM of the body are occatnoned by the soul J 
Vhich ill independent of the biHly, and is indestructible, 
^^ndy and soul are ni)iintH:ted in the piiu<al gland (Di 
■ZirlwldrQiM.-). Spiiiuui, sturting from tlie Carteriiui 
actriae, considered extunsiun and thought as difl^reud 
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Two different substances, dinmetri- 
■ be united, he thoujjLt. He i« 



All, Nature or God. 
cally opposed, ci 
thue a monisL 

111 modem times IioUe aiid Fichte miglit bo sfcounteil 
dualigtH. 

" Dualisni is the creed of all uaYve miDds, and is the 
iaias of all religions." 

Anil E. Hae«ke], in his treatise on " Mouisni," save as 
followH : " Moat of the older rcligioDa and pfailoBOphical 
s}-Btenis are daalistic, regarding God and the world, 
creator and creature, Buirit and matter, as two completely 
separated substances. >Ve iind tliis exprc^ Dualism also 
in most of the purer church religions, especially in the 
three most important forms of Mouotheism, which the 
three most renowned prophets of the eastern Mediterranean 
— Moses, Christ, and Mohammed— founded." 

Tdu TBrxnAjGiuo-CosiiuumwM, Prubluii 
5 8. Closely related to the qaestion : What exists? is 
aiiotlier problem, a problem that ha>: occupied the minds 
of men since they began to speculate , and that is : How 
does it exist? or How did the world come iuto existence? 
The human mind, even that of tlie ordinary man, was 
early impressed by the strict unity that existed in the 
seeming variety of nature, in the visible or the invirable 
world ; man soon found out that tlie phenomena were 
recurring in strict punctuality, and tliat there seemed to 
\te established laws, never infringed. During his life, from 
Ids earliest childhood to advanced age, everything around 
him, from the ground he trod upon to the skies above, 
manifested' a marvellous state of law and order. The 

tresence of a system in the uniformity of nature, a regu- 
irity amidst the seeming chaos of natural fpbeuomeua, 
forcibly impressed the most superficial observer. Tlie 
question naturally arose : To what is this order or 
cnranos due ? or How did it come into existence ? 
The first Greek philosophers thought tliey liad done 
enough by maintaining the existence of a single principle, 
like water (Thales), tlie atmosphere (Anaximander), the air 
•r breath ('Anaxioienes), or fire (Heraclitns). Everything 
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e-xiHted, they tliotiKht, was derived from 

e to ret[irn to it. Yee ; but how did this order of 

tiagB come out of the chaos? was the question atill 

Quiuiawered, oiid a precocious iibild like Lpicurus em- 

barraued his teacher — ^ivho iuformed him that, accordiu^r 

to Heeiod, the world originated from chaos — hy asking 

him: And whence did t£e cbaos come? The single or 

isny principles from which everything was supposed to 

such a perfect order and regularity muet taava 

a reason. Philosophers therefore, like Demo- 

iritus and Heraclitus, said that unit^ i» only appearance, 

"id that the infinite numher of infinitely small molecules, 

le stains, moved in empty space without any deaigu or 

lurpose, Tliey congregate or separate, not as the action 

' — le tranacendeut principle, but in consequence of 

ity, and in accordance with a perpetual motion that 

part of their essence. Tliere is no teleology, or deaitcn 

id purpose, in the cosmos. As the number of the 

ovmf^ in infinite space, in the coarse of infinite time, is 

_ ilinit« in itself, all possible combinations must 

often repeat themselves. This theory is known under tha 

ime At Atomiion. 

j 9. Sach an explanation, however, could not for lonfr 
main satisfactory. Man's innate, indestructible habit i^ 
leaking for the last cause of every phenomenon on tl 

'■'-""' - ' - ' ■ - ■ -' fui feelings, t 

t of protectio; . 
I him to believe in the presence of an inviaibla 
I power conscious of iU will, 
wliioh must ^' bear some remote analogy to humaa J 
intelligence." 'lliis power, the cause of order in i' 
anivene, contained the secret of all things, and to it n: 
could look for wbat be wanted, but did not possegg, for I 
protection and happiness. I'he chaos must liave a leader, 
tomiiiig a controlling spirit, ttiat would account for the 
oosmalogieal order of things, give the key to the solution 
* ■' it perple.iing ri ' ' ' ■ - .> - j - • 
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This transcendent poiver is GoA. its existence has 
been foreshadowed long before the dawn of civilization ; 

almost every race or generation has defined it by a different 
name : Jeliovah, Jupiter, Lord ; or the Iniinite, the Un- 
known, the Infinite Will, the Divine, the World-tontrolliug 
Power, etc. 

The heavens ptoclnim His glory. 

or, as Tennyson sings : ^^M 

The sun, the moon, the 
Are not these. O soul, t 

This migbty idea of God is deeply rooted in the hiunao 
breast ; at some time or another it wells up, even in the 
most arid soul. Humble at the ix^ginniug, mid cradled in 
sellisbness, this idea has developed in the course of time, 
and afforded ample scope for innumerable diverse theories 
and conceptionB. It evolved from the crude notions uf 
the uncivilized past, from the notions held by the savase, 
who modelled his fetish, to those of a Hegel, Henan, Mat 
M filler, and others. 

This theory, tlie belief in the existence of an invisible, 
conscious intelligence, creating and regulating the uni- 
verse, is called Theism, &om the Greek dtdc^God. It 
niBiittuns the existence of a personal God or gods, super- 
natural, transcendent and extra-mundane. It is essential 
to all creeds and religious beliefs, from the lisping of 
semi-civilized barbarians to the etherealized religion of a 
Suhleiermacher. 

It either admits two or several gods — and is called 
Polytheism (after the Greek ttoKv, poig, many), which is 
the basis of manv ancient and modem Orieatal religiotis — 
or it accepts only one God, and as such is knowii under 
the name of Monotheism, wbicb is the basis of the three 
great religions : Judaism, Christianity, or Islam. lJ:i- 
osisisted human reason, however, could never attain to sudi 
a concept of, or such a belief in God, without a special 
revelation, which is granted to the human race for that 
purpose. Thus Theism is necessarily anthropomorphic, 
from the Greek iwpipii {mofphl, form), and 'ivBpumot 
^aa/AivpOij man) : it attributes to tiie Divinity, perfect as it 
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b, human thoughts and ideas, human qualities ar 
leptions and ]iasaions, and even Imman form. Distinct 1 
' 1 Theism is Deism, which, whilst admittiujf the I 
I transcendent principle, a Power persomil ■ 
_d cooscioDS, denies the necessity of revelatiou. De^m, A 
8 also called ilatjoiialism. It defends the exteteuce ofM 
d Bgainet the Atheist who denies it, but it denies the T 
'«meTit that lliis God takos an active continuous imrt ii 
Kovernmeiit of the world, and an interest in numiH 
jloiid woe. Human reason, unassisted by miraulesand 
ki^lution, attains to the knowledfrt uf Gud or the lirst 
of briugina; order in the chaos. This power _ 
nqaires no special cult, uo form of prayer, no modo of J 
worship. The deist dwells on such dizzy heights, iii suub-l 
ethereal regions, that the various creeds and religionsjl 
lose their characteristic distinctioiis in the remots ] 
diitance. Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, monotbeistiG 
and polytheisljc worship, are mere fleeting naves in the 
vast ocean of divinity. Buddha, Zoroaster, and Manu 
■re iusignificant points on the distant horiEon of humaD 
~"eja. Deism also disputes the "creatio ex nihilo," 
e statement that Goil treated the world out of nothing, 

) maintain that God only brought order i 
_.wtiu state of matter, which is eternal. Deists have J 
lerefore often hottn called atheists, and Dossuet termed | 
leisoi " B. disguised Atheism." 
• f 10. llieism and Deism conceive n God who is trans- | 
indent, outside or above thn world, who govet 
I establiatiment apart from Him. Theif 
I 60 fur as to imagine Him sitting on a throne, I 
listcring good and evil, rewardiitg and punishing tha I 
□ race according to its deserts, taking an interest ill J 
JDmsn affiurs, finding pleasure in aaciifice, and bein; 1 
liollllied by prayers, nuintaining, however, at the same I 
jae, that God is too high for His actions to be under- 1 
nod by man. In contradistinction to iiesu tUvuries of I 
«asc«nde»c«, or the doctrine that God lui« reality i 
BiinMlf apart from Hin worlct, Paiitheiirai loaches imnit 
Thence, or tliat God is in tlie world, that He is all in al 
~1 tlint is. It identifies tlie Deity comiilutely with tho I 
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PantiieiBm is rather difficult, and Goethe aace remarked : 
" I have never yet met anybody who knew exactly what 
the word signified." The term was first ma<le use of by 
Tolanrt in 170S, and is derived from the Greek irSi- (pnn). 
everything, and Si6s (Iheog), God, and thus teaches, as the 
name indicates, that God is everything, or that everything 
isCiod. God and the cosmos, or the world, are not separate, 
but one and the same substance. There is no personal, 
extra-mundane God, as anthropomorpliic Theism or even 
Deism maintains. PajitheiBm deprives God of all His 
human attributes, disanthropomorphizes Him, denies His 
personality, anil identifies Him with the universe. He is 
the ever-creative, ever-active force of nature, the c&use 
and desien, the spirit whose thoufrhts are nature and 
reality. The world is His manifestation, nature His rohe. 
If there were anything besides God, He would no longer 
be infinite, omnipotent, and omnipresent According to 
Pantheism, God is present in every atom of the auiverse, 
in every grun of sand in the desert, and in ei'ery blade 
of grass in tlie field. He is present in the leaf tliKk 
quivers in the breeze, and in the worm that creeps ■ 
the ground. 

Yet not ihe lightest leaf, 

That (juivers to ihe passing breeze, 

Is less instinct witb Thee : 



Pantheism proclaims, to quote another line of the b 
poet, Shelley — 



In bis admirable hook, " Religion and Philosophn 
Germany," Heinrich Heine gives the following definn 
of Pantheism, " the hidden religion of Germany " : " Go 
is identical with the world. He manifests Rimsulf ii 
the plants, which, without consciousness, lend a 
tietie life. He manifests Himself in '' 
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'hich in their sensaous dream-liFe feel a more er less <iumb 
:isten(-«. But most gloriously He mauifesta Hiiuself 

both feels and thinks. In man God reaches 
'ttlf^onscioDsiiesB, and thrnugb man He reveals this selF- 
COQ«dousnesB ; not in and throut;h the iiiilividual mati, 
but i]i anit throuirh the whole of mankind. Dfoi!^ man kind 
it can truly be said that it is an incarnation of God." 

S II . To give a complete historical sket<\b of the tbeologicn- 
cnsmnlof^al theories wonld pracljcallv mean a histAry 
of Philosophy. I shall therefore only mention a few 
liamefi of those who are connected with the various 
theories above described, viz. Atomism, Tlieism, Deism, 
and Pantheism. 

The atomic doctrine was first formulated by Leucippus 

aiiil his disdple, Deniocritus. Anaxagoras (of CkEomenn, 

in Jonift), however, felt the necessity of some power or 

organieing spirit which would account for the order of 

the cosmos. He therefore oasumed the existence uf au 

element endowed with force, life, and intelligence, active 

and free, which is the source of order, life, and movement 

' the world. Tliis power he called vmit, noun. His nmw, 

rever, is only the spirit that evolves order from chaos ; 

IB the prime mover, but not the creator of matter, 

ich is eterndl. tn contradistinction to this pliilo- 

ihical vievr, Tlieism conceived God as tlie creator uf 

matter "ex nihilo." 'IliisbeliefiE^ at the basis of all religious 

creeds. Plato. Arist<it!e. Leibniz, and Ksut are all 

theiste. TUey admit a uereonal God as the Hrst (.ause of 

universe. Deism, orlUtionalism, conceivi]lfl;a^fup^eme 

iig hovering ahove things and governing theni, not 

irding to its free will, but by means of aiiehangeable 

first appeared in England in the eighteentli century, 

9 Toland, M. Tindal, and ShafU'sbury were its beat- 

n defenders. With regard t« Pantheism, it liatl been 

ight in the Rig-Veda, the todian sat^red book, and hy 

ancient Greek philosophers of Klea, in Lucania, who 

e known under the name of the Eleates, And 

Ht. Panl trachea Pantheism when lie says. *' In Him 

live, and move, and have our being." Xenophanen 

* is only one God, who is identical with 

Vugil ttOtfiy li ' 
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Sixth ^ncid, when he makes Anchiaes give tlie folloi 
isig reply : 



Principio caelum, ac tErras, camposque liquent< 
Lucentemqiie globiini Luna:, Titaniaque aalra, 
SpirilUB inlus iuit, tolamque infiisa per atlus 
Mensagiist molem, el magno se corpore miscel. 
lnde homuiiini pecuduraque genus, vitajque volai 
Et quae mamioiao felt monstra sub a^quore pomas. 
Igneus est oilis vigor, el cicleslia origo 
^emlnibus : quantum non noxia corpora 
Terrenique hebelani arms, moribundaqu 

jEMEID, VI, ji 






Towards tlie end of the eixteeuth century, Giordans 
Bruno, braving' the threats of the Inquisition, raised his 
voice aeainst authropomurpliic Theism, and in favour 
of Pantheism. God, the iiitiiiite Bmug, and the universe 
are, according tfl Bruno, but one and the same thing. 
Those who inia^ne God. as existiiig bi/ the fide r>f other 
beings make Him linite. He is neither the creator nor 
the hrat mover, but the soul of the world. It was, how- 
ever, Benedict Spinoza, of Amsterdam (lti.12-1677), who 
elaborated the Panthei^u dottriiie, and who is tberefbre 
considered the Fatlier of Modem Psntlieism. SpinosaHn 
and Pantheism have, in fact, become synonymous. 
Spinoza's doctrine can be briefly summed up as follows * 
liiere is one substance in the world, which is God. He is 
infinite and absolute. All other finite substances proceed 
from God, aud are contained in Him. They have only 
a fleetine-, transietit existence. Gwl, or the Infinite, has 
two attrioutes by which He reveals Himself to ub : exten- 
sion and thoughL Hxtensioii modified forms bodies, 
thought modified forma minda. These attributes are the 
garments woven for God by the " ever-moving shuttles of 
the roaring loom of time. " 

When Spinoza, the lonely sage of Amsterdam, pro- 
claimed his doctrine, the whole "Swiss Guard of I>iviinty" 
rose ngninst the enemy, arcusiu^ him of Atheism. Fie 
was, however, tar from atheistic. On the contrary, 
(ipinoza was full of love for the Deity, which he felt 
throughout nature. From the brimmlitg gohiet of nature 
. ^le hw diaak divinity in deep draught«j until he waa 
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utoxicated witli it. There was nothing but divtnitf for I 
nam. In spite of the violent attacks directed aeainat him, 1 
KpiDOSB exerciaed an immense influence over tlie greatest I 
Jlinds of Europe. Schiller, Goethe, Lesstng, Herder, 1 
Schleiermacher, Heine, and Shelley were all Pantheists 1 
OF Spinoxists. 

Goethe has expressed his pantheistic creed in " Faust 
(nd ill his poem, " Gott und die Welt." 

Was war' ela Goll, der nur von ausaen Btiesse, 

Im Kreis das All am Fingier Uufon liesse? 

Ilini lEcml's die Well im Jnnern za bewegen, 

Natur in sich, sicb in Nalur xu hi^ea. 

So das, was immer Iclii. und wetn, und isl. 

Nie sdoe Kraft, nie seinen Geisl vermlssl. 

PaixeuioN.' 

Dcr Allcrhalier, ' 

Dich, micb. sich^^elb&tj 

Und (Irtlngt nichl alles 

Nach Haupt und Herzen dir, 

Und webt in ewigem Uelicininiss, 

Unslchtbor Sichlbar Uber dir, 

Erfiill davon dein Hcri so gross-es isl, 

Und wenn du gaai in detn Gefllhle selie bisi 

Nenn das dann wie da willsl, 

Nenn'sGIUokl Her! I Uabcl Gell I— Faust.* 



■ Wbal God would nulviardly alone control, 
Aiid on His finger whirl Ibe mighty whole ? 
He loves the taner world lo move, to view 
Nature in Him, Himseli in NaWre loo, 
So itjttt what in Him works, and is, and lives, 
'Hie measure of His strength. K is Spirit gives. 
* The all-embracing, all-siinaining aae., 

Say. doth He not embrace, sustain, include 

Thac ?— me ?— Himself ? 

And do^ not all thai is, 

Seen and unseen, myslcrioiis AQ, 

Around their, and wxhin, 

Untiring agency, 

PreiB on thy lieart and mind. 

Pin Ihy whole lieatl with ii, and when thou u 

Lost tn ransclousneas of happinest. 

Then call it what thou wilt, 



CHAPTER XII 



f 1. AuoNU the ethical mid moral proMems 
philosopliem of all ages have endeavoureu to snlve, and 
whicll tlicy have devoted their thonghte, are ' 
followini; : 

(1) The origin and ttnurce of our sense of morality ; 

(2) The inner motives which make us obey the aictaUs 
of our moral sense, and tliua shape our conduct ; 

(d) The aims, parpoae, atid ultimate result whicli we 
endeavour to attain by our moral actions ; 

(i) The criterion and standard by which our actions 
regulated. 

^ 2. Ttie first question is that of the origin of the nw 
feeling : How do we know that one particular action 
moral and another immoral P How does the human 
conscience apprehend and diatingiiiBh the good from the 
bad, the riglLt from the wedug? And, do we not see that 
what !ij considered moral, right, and good by sotne men, 
by some generations, or in certain lo^lities, is judged as 
had, WTOUg, and immoral in a different age or locality ? 
To this question two answers have been given. Certain 
philosophers maintained that the capacity of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, good and evil, moral and 
immoral, is innate in every man. It may differ slightly 
according to period and environment, but it is funda- 
mentally present in every individual. Everybody is 
possessed of an immediate knowledge which teaches him to 
recognize the intrinsic worth of moral ideals. This know- 
We feel without being taught thai a 
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action h moral and aiiotlier iromorsL Thte theory 1 
knowu ander the Tuunc of Natjvism or Intnitionism. I 
'lyle, wheu he snya, "Truly this same ^iise of the f 
ifinite nature of Duty is the central part of aU of u 
imy as if of Eternity and Immortality immured in dusky, 
maay'-coloured Time, and its deaths and births, evidently 
bdoDgs to the same schooL This faculty is independent 
of environment, time, and education. It is an innate 
feculty, and can, consequently, not be acquired. 
immeiiale knowledge that is part and parcel of our nature, I 
given to us to realize moral distinctions in the sai 
that the eye has been given to us to aee, aud the e 
which to hear. Butler, who considered consdeuce the 
enential element in yur nature, and who defines it as the 
"moral approving and di^pnroviiig faculty," belongs to 
this echool of philosophers. Among the Germans Fichte 
■nd above all, Kant, belong to this school. Opposed to 
thur view is the school of philonopheTS who maintain that 
DUr knowledge of moral distinctions, like all other 
knowledge, is derived from experience, and advances with 
l^e progress of age and thouglit. The sense of morality 
Ig not Innate in man, but is the result of experience, which 
teaches him to judge certain actions as good or bad, right 
or wrong. Tliis theory is termed Empiricism, or more 
^frequently Evolutionism. It isbosed upon the developraent- 
**"H>Ty ol Darwin and Wallace, or the biological evolution 
ich regards the eompiex forms of animate existence and 
le states of our mental life as having sprung from the 
pimple forms, llms the Darwinian theory of develop- 
ment has been applied by many philosopherH to moral law 
and the cicitnce of morality. Carneri, Mill, Bain, and 
especially Herlwrt Spencer are the iufluential teachers of 
tins scliool. Just as organism is the priKhict of heredity, 
the resTttt of selection and rejection of a process extenfliu)? ■ 
tnrer many ages, so mind advances from the lowest «tetc«J 
tn the more advanced. The moral faculty is nothing bu^ 
the tendency to bring about results judged to be good I 
iperieiice. The conliuuity of the expuririiL-e of ttie rai 
tending tu modify tlie i-unueptiuns of morals from tunel 
time. According to this school, there is practically no^ 
mgral faculty. Nothing bat thp exerciiie of inte,'" 
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gence is ncodeil tA guide us in our actions. It is moi*' 
the end and motivB of morality that it considerB than the 
ori)fin and faculty and moral diettnclJonB. I'he moral 
sense is the result of the process of evolution. Morality is 
oiily a produrt, one of the uobletit, of evolution, which hae 
been developed and crystallized, and still continaes to 
evolve, together with the race, trom the notions of the 
savage to the ideas of cultured anil civilised meti. 

^ .'1, The second ouestion or prohlem to which moral 
philosophers directed their attention, and the answere to 
wliich nave given rise to distiuct schools, is that con- 
cerning itself with the ead and purptme of human moral 
actions and conduct. By acting intentionally in a certain 
way, the human mind, as the agent, ^as an end or purpose 
in view, for the sake of which the action is done. As 
rational beings, endowed with the power of thought, 
capahle of foreseeing the coimectioa existing hetween our 
single actions and the results to which they might lead, 
we are not prompted by mere impulse, but are guided 
and influenced hy the desire to attain the end we have 
in view. Moral action, therefore, or moral conduct, is the 
means by which man endeavours to reach a certain end. 
What is that end to whose attainment moral conduct 
tends ? What is that ultimate good sc desirable for man, 
BO eagerly sought for by him } To this question the 
ancient Greek philosophers, Socrates and Plato, assuming 
tliat every man naturally and necessarily seeks his own 

food, replied that the ultimate good, the "summum 
onum," 19 Happiness or Pleasure, Eudcmoiiia o 
This theory, known under t)ie name 
Hedonism, has been promulgated hv the Greek philosophers, 
and appears in a variety of forms in the history of human 
Bp«calatioo9 on morality. 71>is Happiness, or Euda^ 
monistic theory, which, in opposition to Intuitionism, 
maintains that man becomes moral by rationalizing as to 
the pleasure or the happiness he wishes to attain, has 
been expounded in modem times bv English philosophers. 
Paley, Jeremy Bentham, and Mill are the most promi- 
nent teachers of this school Although based upon the 
ilaupiness theory, it is now known under the name of 
VwitMiaaiani. " Every writer," says J. S, Mill, in hia 
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" Eeaay oq UtiliUrianism," " from Epicurus to Bentham, 
who maintained the theory of utility, meaut by it not 
som€ithiiiE to be contrO'distinguiahed from pleasure, but 
pUaaure itself, together with exemptioo from pain ; aad 
instead of opposing the nseful to the agreeable or tlie 
ornamental, have always declared that the u^fol 
means these, among other things." His definition of 
UtUitarianiBm 18 as follows: "The creed which accepts 
as the foundation of morals utility, or the greatest 
happinesB principle, holds that actions are right in 
proportion as tliey teikd to promote happiness, wrong as 
they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By 
happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain ; 
by imhappineBB, pain and the privation of pleasure." 
lliiis this theory, estimating actions according to their 
true value as nothing but means towards securing happi- 
ness, is termed Utilitarianism. 

From this view tmme philosophers dilTer by declaring 
that moral actions ore not meaus but ends in themselves. 
By being moral, we serve the purpose for which we hace 
Men destined; by onr moral conduct we are cultivating the 
powers that have been given to us to acquire knowledge and 
to know what is True and Right. By our moral conduct 
we are exercising our moral faculties and developing them ; 
and thus, by improving our intelleirtual pOHiprs and 
cultivating our moral sensibility, we are tending towards 
self-perfection, which is our aim in life. This idea is at 
the basis of Christian Ethics. 

But whoee happiness do we aim at } Some say our own 
h^pineas ; others maintain tliat we desire that of others, 
or even of the greatest number. Jeremy Bentham summed 
it up in the sentence : " The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number." 

^ 4. Closely n'lated to the question of end and paiyoae is 
'lit! inquiry after the inner motives and springs of human 
aoral coudDct. Man is not only endowed with 
~1 thought, but^also with feeling, which influent 

de of tiiiiiking, and through this his actions. 

ional direction of our moral conduct is easily swayed by 

X lutural disposition — by imimlses that are not alwaya. 
1 and often bias our judgments. Feeling, thua 
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exercising a powerful influence on our volimtAiy deterciin- 
ationa, inclines ua to one action ratherthan another. The 
internal state or atTection of mind inAuencing the agent is 
greatly dependent upon the nnturnl disposition, tempera- 
ment, and environment SometinieEi, also, an impulse is 
stronger in us, and nillswBynurreason&t certain moments of 
our life^, and lead to actions tfhich at other times weshould 
view differently, and make us either hesitate or hasten to 
act. Our voluntary determination, our moral conduct, 
therefore, although a means for the attainment ofacertnin 
end, is aliw dependent iipoti our natural impulse and upon 
the motive which inducer us to seek for tliis end or 
purpose. The end not only harmonizes with, but is to h 
great extent dependent upon, the motive. We not only 
ktunv, hut we amofiel, that we should act in one way and 
not in another. It is not only the perception of utility 
which ^apes and directs our actions, but sentiment and 
feeline- 

To discover the general impulse shared by all mankind, 
the common spring of human conduct, the moral feeling 
or sentiment which, independently of reason, sways ana 
influences our determinations — and is at the root of our 
actions — is another of the important problems which moral 
philosophers have made efforts to solve. Tlie answers to 
this question given by various philosophers differ. Some, 
like Hobbes, maintain that man only cares for his ovm 
happiness, that every man is lightitig for his own hand, and 
that the spring of his actions is to be sought in i^gotiirm. 
The rule of his conduct is his own desire. His apparent 
love of his iieighbour is nothing but a disguised egt)tism. 
He does a good action out of stulishnees, because it affords 
him pleasure or serves his purpose. Man's ullJmBte 
reason for obeying moral laws is his own desire, his 
selHsfaness. Every so-called disinterested or benevolent 
action will, on closer inspeciion, he found to be the result 
of a desire far personal benefit, to be obtained immediately 
or in the future. Some, like Hume and Adam Smith, 
however, feel that man also possesses feeling for other 
There is a feeling of sympathy in the human breast whit 
moke% us shape our actions so as to further the happineavH 
— fellow cri^turefi. Their happiness and misery, andni'^ 
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a selftdli feeling nnd a consideration tnr our own pl< 
are at tlie root of our nature, and eonstitiite tlie ~ 
principle of moral coudaut — that ie, the 
approbation and blame. Thia theorj', in contradistinction 
to that of egotism, is termed (by A. Conitc) Altruism, 
from the Latin alter, another — that is, considuration for 
the happiness of others rather than our own. Adam 
Smith and Hume are followere of this theory. Tliere ie a 
eomctliiog within our nature which wc prize more than 
our individual happiness. This eoraethiug m the f'ympathy 
of the moral agent with the rantiments, pleasures, and 
happiiiess of the object of our henevolent actions. This is 
the ultimate element into which our moral aentiments can 
be uialyzed. Our souls are quivering imder a sense of 
aympathy with our fellow men, of pity for their sufferings, 
and of anger at wrongdoing, and an intense desire rises iit 
us to promote their welEare and happiaese. These feelings 
Minslitute a mighty power, springing from the consciousuess 
of onr nature and influencing our moral conduct, either iu 
action OF restraint from committing certain acts. To the 
first school, that of Egotism, belonged the ancient philoeo- 
phars and those of the century of the French Revolution, 
aud in modern tinie8,]|Max Stirner and Nietzsche. In the 
school of Altruism we may count Kant, Fichte, and 
Schopenhauer. Adam Smith and J. S. Mill even demand 
»elf-«acrilice of the moral agent. "But this something, 
what is it, unless the happiness of others? " 

"Though it is only in a \-ery imperfect state of the 

world's arrangements tliat any one can best serve *' ' 

hajipiness of others hv the absolute sat 

ytt so long as the world is in that impet 

Mtknowiec^ that the readiness to make 

the highest virtue which can be found 

I tftilitariaQ morality recognizes in human beings the power 

I of sacrificing their own greatest good for the good of 

I others. It only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itMlf 

A Sttcrilice which does not increase, or tend 

]Hppine«s, 
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individuals within the limits imposed by the collective 
intereeta of mankiud." 

§ 5. Aaotber problem which has enercieed the minds 
of moral pliiloBophers is that of the moral standard and 
tiie eanctjon of moral conduct. It is the problem of 
moral principle in relation to man's will, the nature of 
moral law and obligation as distinct &om motive. 'Iliis 
problem treats of the basis and binding quality of moral 
obligation. " I feel," says Mill, in his "Essay on Utili- 
tarianism," " that I am bound not to rob or murder, betray 
or deceive ; but why am I bound to promote the generu 
happiDess? If my otni happiness lies in something else, 
why may I not give that the preference?" Questions of 
duty aud the judgment of conduct vary with individuals 
and their characters. The responsibilities are different in 
each case. May not our judgment be involved in con- 
fusion, aud lead us astray ? Aud while thinking we do 
the right, may we not he doing tlie wrong ? Where do 
we find the rule and sanction of our moral conduct — the 
moral law ? To this questiou, agmn, two answers have 
been given. Some philosophers find the standard moral 
law in ourselves. It is a voice within ua that tells Qe 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood. The moral law 
is derived from authority within us ; it dwells in the 
inmost recesses of our natnre, and helps us to penetrate 
through the mist of appearances to a clear perceptiOD 
of duty. This moral law serves us as a guide in our 
actioiw, and exercises a sovereign authority over every 
other spring of authority, This theory is called the 
Autonomous (Greek, aiiror, self, aud vdfiac, law), as it 
finds tlie moral law in man's own nature. Some philoso- 

fbers consider this inward voice as that of Reason and 
ntelligence, and are known as Rationalists. The ancient 
philosophers, and those of the century of the Great 
Revolution, were rationalists in this respect, and con- 
^dered reason as the supreme judge and sovereign 
authority in moral conduct. Foremost among the ex- 
of the Autonomous theory is KanL Reason, 
, had to make room for feeling. The sovereign 
ilhority is to be found in ourselves, as Hume, Schopen- 
hauer, Adam Hautii, aud others maintained ; it is. 
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^^fliowBver, not centred in reason, but in fp^ling. Ttie 
^^H (i]tin)at« sanction of all morality is a feeling innate or 
^^V implanted in our mind. " It ia a pain, more or leaa 
^^^ intense, attandant on violation of duty, which in properly 
cnltivated natures rises, in the more serious cases, into a 
shrinking from it as an impoEaibility." Opposed t 
■' 3 Het -'" ■ ' 
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Antonomous theory is the Heterotiomous, which locates 
the sanction of moral conduct and the moral law in 
external authority. The fear of God, the supreme Ruler 
of the universe, or of our fellow creatures, the hope ot 
finding favour before the eternal Judge or approval from 
our neighbourE, are the bg«e« of the moral duty. The 
moral law, or the rules and duties of moral conduct, are^ 
accepted ft'om an authority other than ourselves, eitht 
tiw will of God, the sovereign, or the law of society. 

CIoRely related to these ethical problems is that of self- 
control or free-will. Is the supremacy of moral law such 
as to influence our will and make it subservient i Does 
our obedience to moral law pre-sappose a deliberate 
resolution, leaving the moral agent free to contemplate 
the law, but to shape hts action as he pleases, and to 
»pply the law in accordance with drcumstancee? Or are 
we bound by nature to act in a given case in a certun way 
and not otherwise, our will being a chain in the law of 
causality ? and our determination, seemingly taken freely 
by ourselves, only the necessary result of an existing cause 
pre-detennining the events to follow ? Two philosophical 
schoolR have discuBsed, and are still discusfflng, thi« 
momentous problem, 'llie first upholds the absolute free- 
dom of the nil), as not determined by any cause, and is 
known as the IndeterminiEt School. The other adheres 
to the theorv of causality, making the will of the moral 
agent and his determination dependent upon some pre- 
ceding cause, and is known as the Determinist SchooL 
ladetemiinism and Determinism form one of the mr" 
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important problems, to solve which has been the inters 
not mily oi Philosophy, but also of Theology. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CAL QUKSTtONB ; OH, 



5 1. Pbilosophy has often been de6neil as the theory of 
"being' and knowing'." Aletaphyeics or Untology in- 
ijuireB into the esseuce nnd origin of Beinfc, and the 
questiinis denliug with Knowledge in itself— its essence, 
origin, and limitation — form a new branch of Philosophy, 
that of the Theory of Knowledge, or Epistemology. lue 



intrinsic nature of things. This philosophizing and re- 
flection, however, transcending the existing current and 
naive conceptions and ideas, gradually led the thinker, 
searching for truth beiiind and above tilings, to another 
question : Why are mv riewK different from those of the 
mass of mankind } \Vhy do my theories, based on 
reflection, differ from the views current in ordinary life ? 
I know that the multitude is in error, and that my eitplana- 
tious are true. There is a world of things " without " me, 
and my mind knows them. Yet, bow did this knowledge 
of things enter my mind, ^ving rise to the ideas which 
reproduce the world of things within it? How have 1 
^■ned this knowledge, and why does the multitude think 
differently ? Where is the source of the truth which I 
have gained, where is the origin of knowledge and its 
limitations, and wlut is its nature and essence.' Tliese 
e|rist«mological inquiries further led to douht as to the truBt- 
worthiness and validity of knowledge. Is it at all poasible J 
tf know the truth, to find a universally valid cnlerioQ ?]"^ 
TliuB, while the Rrst inclination of the human mind iE 
103 
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8 doubt and mistrust 
, especUllf 
when he discovers the contradictiona of human opinions. 
Thought, after havicK' been directed to external things, 
turns upon itself, iineiStJonin§: its ona validity-. It 
asks : What is knowledge, and what is ite relation to 
reality ? Is there a posBibility of knowledge, and is the 
human minil capable of attaining it, and if so, how does 
it reach that knowledge ? Such are the questions and 
iuqairies to which the human mind, in its desire to know, 
turns from its metaphyEical speculations. 

"Philosophy," saya Panlsen, "everywhere begau with 
Metaphysics ; quesbons as to the shape, form and origin 
of the universe, the nature and origin of Being, the 
emenct! of the soul and its relation to the body, form the 
first Bubject-matter of philosophical reflection. After long 
occupation, however, with such investigations, the question 
arises m to the nature of Knowledge and its possibility. 
The human mind has to lace the philosophical problem, 
BH to whether it is at all possible for the human mind to 
solve these questions. Epistemology, or the Theory of 
Knowledge, is thus evolved as a critical reflection upon 
Metapbysies." ' Thus the problemB arising ftoni the 
"ueatlOUH SB to the validity and limit of man s &cnlty of 
Lnnwledge and its relation to the reality of things to bo 
^own, form the suyect-matter of Epistemology (from- 
fetimjfuj (episteme}, Knowledge, and \6yoT (logoi), dis- 
r the Tlieory of Knowledge. 

The scope and function of Epistemology and its problems 
*vi, however, be reduced to three principal questions : 
1. IVhat is Knowledge ? or the question of the nature af 

Knowledge ; 
'Z. How do we obtain our Knowledge f or tlie question 

of the origin of Knowledge ; and 
3. Is there a possibility of Knowledge? or the quagtion< 
of the validity and limite of Knowledge. 
[ j 2. To these questions various answers have been. 
"*■■'■' e of the history of thought, according ' 

' Ct PaulMn. " Einldiung in Aie Philowpaic, " 9U1 «d., igoj, 
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the systeme and schools of Philosophy. Knowledge, some 
philosophers thought, ie the e^tnct copy and repres^tation 
■1 our mind of reality. 'ITiiagB are eiact!y so in reality 
s they appear to ua throtiffh the medium of our per- 
ceptive laculties. The world " without " is as real as, and 
exists independently of, our conecioueness which perceives 
it. Appearance and reality are absolutely identical, and 
the perception of things as they realln are is Knowledge, 
This doctrine, viz. That reality exists apart from its 
presentatinii to, or conception by, consciouaness is called 
Realism. What we peiceive with a degree of certitude or 
probability and recognize by redaction, thus constituting 
our Knowledge of the things, is the product of an 
objective, really existeot &ctor, independently of our own 
consciousness. Knowledge is thereiore, according to the 
doctrine of Realism, the perception of things as tbey 
realhi are, through the medium of our physical and 
psychical organism. A thing is black or red, because it 
possesses those qualities which make it appear block or 
red when reflected iu the human eye. Those qualities 
are realJy existent, whether or not the thing is reflected 
in a human eye. In contradistinction to the doctrine of 
Realism, Epistemological Idealism (or Phenomenalism) 
maintains tKat " perceptions of things " and " things io 
themselves," that "thought" and "eiiatence," or reality, 
are widely different. Knowledge, according to the 
Idealists, la not at all the perception of things as they 
really are — the exact copy and repetition of thines in 
themselves — but as they appear to us. Knowledge being 
an inner, psychical process, there can be no similarity 
between it and the tilings " without." The world around 
us is only the product of our mind. All that we know of 



. the things without— be it through i 



sense-perception or by means of reflection^ia only ima«n- 
ation, the product of our own mind, Whilst therefore 
the Realist considers that in sense-perception we have a 
certainty, and a guarantee of the reality of existence, the 
Idealist is of opinion that " the only reality of the external i 
world is its perceptibility." ^ 

^ 3. To the second question, viz. the origin and soarMfl 
—of our knowledge, two amwera have becoi given. 
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Ararording to the theory termed SeneationaliBin, or^^^^J 
Empiricism, all knowledge originates in eensations. Ths ^^^| 
source of our knowledge is first perception (sonsuonB per- ^^^| 

4 



cvptioa), inner or outer. By combining these perceptions 
and elaboratiug- them, we gather experience ; by gsthering 
and developing the e]tperieinces gamed, we obtabi know- 
ledge. Knowledge has therefore its origin in the activity 
of Uieaenses, in "perceiving" and in "experiencing," as . 
contrasted with "thinking or "thought. '' All cogm- J 
tion therefore, even reflective ideas and intnitious, can be ■ 
traced to elementary sensations. Sensationalism, or Em- 1 
j^ciEm, is thus the doctrine which m^ntains that c 
Mrience is the aole, or at least the principal, source 
Knowledge, All knowledge arises in experience. Experi- 
enc«, however, is of two kinds. It is ilerived either trom 
the external senses or from the iuterual sense. The per- 
ceptiou of erteroal objects is termed Sensation, whilst 
that of internal phenomena is called Rejection. The 
perceptions external and internal are the only windows 
through which the light of knowledge penetrates "into 
the dark chamber of tiie Understanding.' 

" Let us then suppose," says Locke fin his " Essay ci 
cemingHumau Understanding"), "the mind to bewhital 
paper, void of all cliaractera, without any ideas ; how 

' Protagoras, tbe head of the Sophists, taught that perception U 
Ibe only soarce of knowledge. Pcrceplion, however, is theadequaUl 
luiovledgE of what is perceived, but no knowledge of the tbinn 
Every opinian therefore wliich grows out of perception is valid or 

fat the one peiceiviog, and for him even only a< the (r "' ' 

perceiviiig. There is no vnivtrsal validity m il. An 
no other human knowledge than perccpiion, there is consequently 
nothing wbatevfT valid in human knowledge. Plato admitted thtt , 
view, namely, that perception can only lie tbe knowledge of some- 
m thing that arises and passes away, and is transitoiy. Perception, 
K according to Plato, gives only opinion (iofa) ; it teaches what B/>/)eorj, 

■ BOl what ij in reality. Whilst, however, for Protagoras, the 
M.SensationalisI, there is no knowledge of what is. Plato (in bts 
I VOikt, " Tbetetetus," and "Timceus") transcends the former by 

■ leaching the validity of knowledge. The nearest ajiproidniBtE 
"0 knowledge is ■■ the right opinion (Iip«^ lii-) for which one can 

en reason |urrd tko^m,]." Bui it is to thought that Plato looks 
a knovrledgeof what really and truly I'j. He is thus a rationalist 
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it to be fomisbed ? WTience comes it by tbat vast store, 
which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on 
it with aa almost eudlesB variety ? Whence has it all the 
materials of reason and knoivledse i To this I answer in 
one word, from experience ; in that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our 
observation, employed either about external gensible 
objects, or about the internal operations of our minds, 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is thai wUicli 
supplies our understanding with all tbe materials of 
thinkiuf;. These two are the fountains of knowledge, 
from whence all tlie ideax we have, or can naturally have, 
do spring. . . , These alone, so far as I can discover, 
are tbe windows by which light is let into this dark 
room ; for metbinks the understanding is not much 
unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left to let in external visible resem- 
blances, or ideas of things without. . . . Thus," \m 
continues, "the first capacity of the human intellect is, 
that tbe mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on 
it, eithertbrough the Heiiaes by outer objects or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. This is the first step 
a man makes towards the discovery of anything, and tho 

Cundwork whereon to build all those notions whichever 
shall have naturally in this world. All those sublime 
thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as high 
as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here : in all 
that goodly extent wherein the mind wanders — in those 
remote speculations it may mem to be elevated with — it 
stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense or 
reflection has offered for its contemplation." (Bk. II., 
Chap. I.) Thus Empiricism, or Sensationnlism, asserts 
that the experiential alone is knowabte, and that the only 
organ of reality and valid knowledge is sensibility. What- 
ever ia to be fcnowahle must be given as b real insensuous 
intuition. According to the Empiricist, all our concepts 
arise from and are due to the faculty of perception, whust 
tbe faculty of thought is an almost inactive recipii 
messages coming to it from without, (tf. Falckeul 
f.c.,p. 318.) 
/ J- Opposed to the theory of SeiKsti(iiiallsra> pr. 
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^Hprioism, is that of Intellectualism, or RationHlism. Tbe ^H 
^^bperience gaineil Chroiig-h the »cnse?, the Rationalists ^^M 
^Hty, is fkllaciouH, and is the Hource of illusion, I'hc senses ^^M 
^*t^U86 deceit and error— give fraud and a lie. If, argue ^^ 
' tiie lUtionalistii, all nur knowledge arises from perception, 
then knowledge is impossible. For perception and es- 
perienoe inform us only coticerning single cases, and can 
never comprehend all cases. There can therefore never 
be a universal truth. If knowledge is to be possible, then 
some concepts which constitute knowledge cannot orig^ate 
in the senses. The sense is the enemy rather than the 
servant of true knowledge. What it reveab to the mind ^^ 
is the deceptive enrterior of things, not the true non- ^^t 
sensuous eeseiice. (Cf. Falckeuberg, I.e., p. 319.) Know- ^^M 
ledga is therefore only gained by tliougbt Only by ^^M 
thinking can we " rise abisve the realm of changing ^^| 
appearance." Whilst the Empiricists ascribe to the senses 
and to reflection tbe origin of^ knowledge, the Rationalists 
understanding and reason the sole source of know- 



l«Ige. Science and Philosophy, they say, tend towards 
niversality and necessity, as they are offered in mathe- 
(ntics, which are tlie chief characteristics of scientific 




'led^. The^ can never be attained through ezperi' 

I which is limited, bat by way of reason, which forms 

LCSptioQS and is the only active factor. Again, how 

lid the unnerceivable and supra-eensihie, the Deity, 

lortality, the totality of the world, be understood if we 

to consider experience and not reason as ^le source 

' our ideas and our knowledge.' Through abstract J 

Btinking alone, turned into ourselves, the real essence J 

^d nature of reality could be grasped and understooi). 

BNotiiing," some maintain, in opposition to the theory o£ ' 

oipiricism, " comes into the soul from without ; it conuot I 

' ~ f forth anything which it has not within it from ths I 

(aUonalism and Empiricism, however, only busy. I 

fflselves with the problem of knowledge. Knowledge, ^ 

V the former doctrine, is obtained through pure reason, 

to use a technical term, a jiriori, and by the road of 

nre reason almte we attain the absolute knowledge of 

'~ AprocesE ijuite impossible to produce tlirough sense- 
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perraption. Empiricism denies tbi» statement, vie. that 
there is an o priori knowledge. Neither of the two 
systems, bowever, attempts t« scire the question as to 
tlie poiiihUUi/ of knowledge. Both approach things in 
the fnll confidence that Uie human mind is capable of 
cognizing them. Both show a na'ive tmtit in human 
intelligence. The trust, however, in reason and its power 
to posses itself of truth, having been shaken b;^ the 
do<iTine of the Empiricist, the consequence was that 
reason itself was first distrusted, and then subjected to a 
critical examinntiou. 

The question arose : Is there a. possibility of knowledge? 
And if so, how tar does it extend and what are its limits ? 
Rationalism and Empiricism instituted no inquiry into 
this question, but had held as ao article of faith that we do 
possess the power of cognizing objects either by perception 
or by thought, and that things are in reality as they 
are perceived. Tliese two systems are therefore termed 
Dogmatism, with regard to the attitude they take up 
towards the last question. 

In opposition to Dogmatism two other answers, con- 
stitutiQg two new systems of Philosophy, have been mven 
to the above question concerning the paisibilUr/ and the 
extent of haman knowledge. One is Scepticism and the 
other is Criticism. Scepticism simply douots, and denies 
the possibility of knowledge and man s capacity for it. It 
refrains from giving any positive assertion. In contra- 
distJnctiou to Scepticism, Criticism, instead of ^mply 
denying and unreasonably distrusting it, investigates oot 
only bow knowledge arises but also how Jar it extendt. 

Criticism finds itself conironted by two problems, the 
second of which cannot be solved until after the solution 
of the first. Before investigating the sources of know- 
ledge, the txtenta of knowledge must be inquired into, and 
the possibility proved. Only after the conditions of 
knowledge have been established can one ascertain what 
objects are attainable by it. (Palckenberg, i.e., p. 322.) 

§ G. Without going mto details, a few words may be 
added as to the historical line of developement of tlie 
«/M$teniological questions. In ancient \ 
"" ' ' ' B practically the first to r 
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logical probleniB, and thus gave rise tu Rationalism and 
Empiricism. 'Hie questions were discussed by the 
EleatJcs, by Plato aud Aristotle, by the Stoics, the 
Sceptics, aud the Epicureans. In modem times the 
epietemological questions come into the foreground in 
Britain as well as on the Continent in the seventeenth 
oeotory. Rationalism has maintained its sway on the 
Continent in the systems of Descartes { t 1630), Spinoza 
( 1 1677), Leibniz f 1 1716), and Wolff ( 1 1764), while the 
British thinlfers. Bacon ( f 1626), Hobbes ( t 1679), aud 
especially John Locke (1632-1704), are Empiricista, The 
Empiricism of Locke in its turn led to the Scepticitrm of ^_ 

PUume ( 1 1776) in England, whose inquiries gave Ksnt.^^^J 
the strongest impulse to the development of his Criticism^^^H 
aud " woke him from his dogmatic Hlumber." ^^^H 

CoNctuazoN ^^H 



Such, in broad outline, are the scope and subject-matter 
of Philosophy in all its branches. It is a difGcult task 
to encompass a subject, upon which volumes have been 
written, within the narrow bounds of a popular treatise. 
This difficulty is enhanced when the subject in quesUc 
one on which opinions of the flchools differ so widely a 
Philosophy, and where the controversies extend to the very 
d^nitiou of tlie nature and essence of the subject. Two 
thinos, however, I hope I have made clear to the reader 

(1) That Philosophy endeavours to find answers to tl 
pt«rnal questions of How? What? and Why? What' 
exists? How did it eome into existence? What do we 
know ? What are we to do ? Why must we act thus and 
not otherwise? 

(2) That Philosophy is not something apart from real 
. life, but concerns itself with everyday-eiisteuce. Its 
Lscbool is the world, its subjects-matter the phenomena of 
■'the universe, its text-book human reason. Philosophy is 
I tAovjfAt applied to the nature of the real world around us 
■ ftnd to all its manifestations — to ttie life in the vast universe _ 
K af which we are each a part and to the lil« within as. It ~ 
I embraces the macrocoHm and the microcosm. All this i| 

Dfieu to the observation of the humble as well a 
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miglity, of the leamed and of the ignorant, and heace 
every man U in some respect, at certain moments of ]iis 
life, a philosopher. As long as human thought exists. 
Philosophy will eiiat. The prohlems of the philoaopherB 
of all ages have not always been the same. They could 
not have been. The history of human thought bMre the 
same impress ofpro^^ess and evolution wliichia noticeable 
everywhere. Old problems disappear and new ones take 
their place. Just as the grown-up man luoka back with a 
iunile upon the ideas of hie early youth, reali^ng that what 
was once most iuterestinf; to him is now trivial, so the human 
race, in its march onward, chau^^ its notions, conceptions, 
and ideals, rejects old beliefs and replaces them with new 
ones. Scarr^ly does the human mind Und an answer to 
an old perplexing question when a new one arises ; almost 
simultftiieously with the diei^overy tliat what appeared ii 
mysterious phenomenon is a very simple occurrence, the 
natural event of a given cause, there emerges a new point 
on the horizon of human thought The craving and 
yearning for knowledge, the desire to raise the veil of 
uature, to penetrate her secrets, and know the truth, will 
be everlasting in the human breast Mighty revolutions 
in tlie domain of thought will solve old riddles, oj^et 
deep-rooted conceptions, and shatter old creeds and ideals ; 
but humanity miist have new ones. To solve the ever- 
rising, hydra-headed riddles ; to work for the realisatioQ 
of new ideals ; to set up a new trulji in the place of 
the old — one to which humanity can cljng and by which 



it may shape i 



n a;id conduct— has for ever been. 



and will continue to lie, the aim of Pliilosophy. 
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